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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


ek TELEPHONE COMPANY urges its customers 
to use the yellow pages” for speedy selection 
of dealers in specific commodities. If, for instance, 
a person desires to order flowers by phone, all he 
needs to do is look under “Florists” where he will 
find the names and telephone numbers of all the 
florists in his community. The phone company is 
not concerned about the white pages of the tele- 
phone directory since a patron will ordinarily turn 
to them when in doubt about an individual's tele- 
phone number. Such studies as have been made of 
the use of telephone directories reveal that the 
yellow pages are likewise often relied upon for 
verifying personal phone numbers. To ascertain the 
phone number of a lawyer named Jones, it is un- 
questionably easier to turn to “Attorneys” in the 
yellow pages than to scan the long list of Joneses 
in the white pages. While a determination of the 
relative wear and tear on the two sections of the 
telephone directory might be more conclusive, per- 
sonal experience tends to show that white pages 
are used as frequently as the yellow pages. 

A telephone directory is almost exactly like a 
divided card catalog. Ignoring the fact that people 
have a tendency to remember telephone numbers, 
put not book numbers, close analogies can be drawn 
between the two types of common listings. 

The standard library dictionary catalog is, of 
course, not divided into white and yellow sections, 
but the author entries may be likened to the name 
entries in a telephone directory, and the subject 
entries to the classified entries in the yellow pages 
of the directory. A library catalog includes one 
additional feature: the titles of books are interfiled 
with the entries of authors and subject. Thus, there 
are generally three or more ways of looking up a 
book in a library card catalog. Henry George's 
Progress and Poverty, for example, may be located 
by author and title as well as under the subject 
heading, “Single Tax.” (The book is also listed in 
most catalogs under “Economics."’) While book- 
makers have not established the odds, it is safe to 
bet that Progress and Poverty is more frequently 
found under the subject entry, or entries, than by 
either author or title. The reason for this assump- 
tion is that many persons who never heard of Henry 
George and his Progress and Poverty may be inter- 
ested in the Single Tax. Furthermore, a Single Tax 
enthusiast may forget the name of the “patron 
quaint” and his famous book and will naturally 
gravitate to the catalog entries under “Single Tax.” 
The hypothesis is plausible, but is it true? 

Until recently, this question could not be an- 
swered with any degree of finality; now it can. The 
American Library Association has just released a 
report on a ‘Catalog Use Study” directed by Sidney 
L. Jackson of the Brooklyn Public Library and 
edited by Vaclav Mostecky of Catholic University 
of America. 

Instead of examining the cards in the catalogs 
of a number of libraries to decide which ones were 
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the most soiled and worn, the librarians who con- 
ducted the “Catalog Use Study” interviewed 5,700 
patrons in thirty-nine libraries of various types. A 
canvass of the results discloses that even in a search 
for a specific book like Henry George's, 11 persons 
out of 100 will find it under a subject entry while 
72 out of 100 will locate it by author and 17 others 
by title. Quoting the wordy summation in the 
“Catalog Use Study,” “One reader in ten seems to 
have realized that a file of cards under a subject 
heading will sometimes locate a known item readily 
when uncertainty about the title or the author's 
name would make these presumably direct ap- 
proaches difficult.” 

In contrast, of 100 persons interested in a specific 
subject, only 4 will resort to the expedient of 
locating an acceptable book by means of an author 
entry. To illustrate, a man in search of a book on 
fishing may look it up under “Izaak Walton.” Of 
course, he could make a more felicitous choice by 
scanning the entries under ‘Fishing,’ but he will 
have fulfilled his quest in the terms of the “Catalog 
Use Study.” 

Though a tally can be made of the procedures 
followed by library users in looking up books, one 
should always remember that statistics do not cri- 
teria make. No one has as yet determined the most 
expeditious method of using a library dictionary 
catalog. “Catalog Use Study” disclosed that 
54 out of 100 “satisfied customers” looked up books 
by subject; 34 by author; and 12 by title. This does 
not prove that 54 per cent of the library patrons 
used the catalog scientifically, or more competently 
than the others. Perhaps it does indicate that most 
readers are more interested in particular subjects 
than they are in individual authors or specific titles 
If this is so, it is all to the good. Librarians are 
prone to overemphasize the importance of authors 
and sometimes forget that writers are a peculiar lot 
Some prefer the cloak of anonymity; others have a 
predilection for pseudonyms, and since the advent 
of the ghost writer, it is a rare book that knows its 
author. Save for belles-lettres, authors and titles 
are merely convenient tags for identifying books 
and are of less significance than call numbers. It is 
the subject matter that counts, as most readers 
know. 

The “Catalog Use Study” has uncovered some 
bibliographical facts that appeal to a reader when 
he undertakes to choose the right book. If a man 
finds numerous entries in a library catalog, how 
does he go about making a choice? He is influenced 
greatly by the appropriateness of the various book 
titles. If his subject is ““Mathematics,” Mathematics 
for the Millions is apt to catch his fancy. Date of 
publication is another influential factor—a reader 
usually likes the latest book on his subject. If he is 
an American, he also prefers a book written in 
English. Finally, he takes cognizance of the repu- 
tations of the authors of works on his subject. The 
“Catalog Use Study’’ truly emphasizes the depend- 
ence of librarian and patron on subject headings. 
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New Cotta 
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protects records in circulation 


r ... seals out dust, moisture 
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E t , just Ml. , : “ss 
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pressure. 
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minimum order of 10. Immediate delivery. 
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Junior Reviewers 


“the magazine of children's books” 


In this exceptional bi-monthly magazine 
each book is read and reviewed twice, 
once by a child of appropriate age 
and once by an adult staff reviewer. 
The so-hard-to-know true reactions of 
the children themselves are an inval- 


uable aid to librarians and teachers. 


The best children's films and records 
are also discussed in regular bi- 
monthly columns by experts in each 


field. 


Best of all, each review, whether of a 
book, a film or a record, is an honest, 
frank appraisal and not merely a re- 


hash of the book-jacket blurb. 


Junior Reviewers is a magazine which 


is of use to any library handling 


children's books. 
Write for a sample copy 


Subscriptions, 
$3.50 the year 
Junior Reviewers 
Box 36W 
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Library Awards 


be 1958 “WOMAN OF DISTINCTION” named by 
the WOMEN’S ADVERTISING CLUB OF CHICAGO 
is Mildred Bruder Buchanan, public relations direc- 
tor of the Chicago Public Library and editor of 
“The Crow's Nest’’ column which appears in W’i/- 
son Library Bulletin. The eighth recipient of the 
award, Mrs. Buchanan was honored as one who has 
devoted “her entire professional life to bring- 
ing books and people together” and was cited for 
“many of the imaginative innovations which have 
made Chicago's library world famous Mrs 
Buchanan, who received an inscribed gold and pear! 
medallion bracelet, also was cited for helping and 
encouraging libraries throughout the country to 
develop public relations programs. 

William D. Postell, librarian and professor of 
medical bibliography at Louisiana State University 
School of Medicine, has been honored by receipt of 
the MARCIA NOYES AWARD for outstanding achieve- 
ment in medical librarianship, presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the Medical Library Association 
Mr. Postell is author of Applied Medi cal Bibliog- 
raphy for Students and The Health of Slaves on 
Southern Plantations. 

WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
1958 are: LIBRARIAN OF THE YEAR—Helen I. Wa- 
hoski, librarian, Wisconsin State College Library 
Oshkosh; LIBRARY OF THE YEAR, CLARENCE B 
LESTER AWARD—Racine Public Library; TRUSTEE 
AWARD—Mrs. A. H. Summerfield, LaCrosse County 
Library 

Irene M. Strieby, who has been associated with 
Eli Lilly and Company's library since 1934, 
chosen one of the ten top career women in Indian- 
apolis and honored by the Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. Nominations for the honor, first of its 
kind in Indianapolis, were made by business firms 
The citation for the INDIANAPOLIS CHAMBER OI 
COMMERCE “SALUTE TO WOMEN WHO WORK 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD praised Mrs. Strieby for “‘her 
distinctive record as a leader and_ responsible 
woman in business, and for her unfailing coopera 
tion and service beyond the call of duty in making 
Indianapolis a better place in which to live, to 
work, and conduct business.’ Mrs. Strieby is a 
past president of both the Special Libraries Associ 
ation and its Indiana chapter and served 4 years as 
an officer of the United States Book Exchange. She 
is a member of the Joint Committee on Library 
Education of the Council of National Library 
Associations. 


awards for 


was 


Literary Awards 


HE 1958 LAMONT POETRY SELECTION was won 
by Ned O'Gorman with his first volume of 
poems, “The Night of the Hammer,” scheduled for 
publication this month. Mr. O’Gorman’s manuscript 
submitted by Harcourt, Brace, won in competition 
with manuscripts entered by 37 publishers. Objec 
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tive of the annual competition is the discovery and 
encouragement of new poetic genius. 

Elliot Arnold was awarded the WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE CHILDREN’S BOOK AWARD for 1958 for his 
novel, White Falcon. The award is the result of a 
reading program whereby the children of Kansas in 
grades 4 through 9 choose the winner by voting 
tor the book they like best. 

The NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN of the 
United States has presented its $500 annual award 
for the outstanding book by a woman published in 
the U.S. to Margaret I. Coit for her best-selling 
book, Mr. Baruch, More than 100 book reviewers 
throughout the country voted for the recipient of 
the award 

Winners of the 1957-1958 GUINNESS POETRY 
AWARDS presented by Arthur Guinness Son & Com 
pany are: Ted Hughes—first prize of £300 for T he 
Thought-Fox; Thomas Kinsella—2d prize of £200 
for Thinking of Mr. D.; David Wright—3d prize 
of £100 for A Thanks seiving 

Hungarian-born Clara Dormandy, a naturalized 
British citizen, is winner of the £250 prize for 
Resistance to Love, as a first novel by a British 
author in WARD LOCK’S ROMANTIC NOVEL CONTEST. 

New Poems 1958, the annual P.E.N. collection, 
edited by Bonamy Dobrée, Louis MacNeice, and 
Philip Larkin, is the 1958 choice of the (British) 
POETRY BOOK SOCII ty. 

Sir John Neale, the British historian, and biog 
rapher of Queen Elizabeth I, has been presented 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters 
by Amherst College in recognition of his great 
contributions to an understanding of Elizabethan 
history. The accompanying citation, read at Folger 
Library, where Sir John participated in a double 
celebration in honor of the 400th anniversary of the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth I and the centenary of 
the birth of Henry Clay Folger, the library's foun 
der, praised him as a “distinguished scholar, his 
torian, and biographer, for many years professor of 
English history in the University of London,” who 
has “guided the research of many students on both 
sides of the Atlantic,” and for his constant help in 
the Folger Library's development as a research 
center for the study of both Tudor and Stuart 
history. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


These awards, citations, and scholarships are to 
be presented at the annual American Library Asso- 
ciation Convention in Washington, June 21 to 27 
Individual juries for each award will make their 
choices of the best from the nominations received 

Every librarian is urged to make one recommen- 
dation to a jury of a deserving candidate. In this 
fashion the various committees will have a wider 
choice and consequently have the opportunity to 
make a better selection. It will then be a truly 
grass-roots movement to bring out the very best in 
the country 

The JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD of $500, a 
medal and citation, will be made to a librarian for 
distinguished service in the profession, including 
outstanding participation in professional library 
associations, notable published professional writing, 
and other significant activity in the profession. 
Deadline for nominations is April Send nomina- 


(Continued on page 326) 
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(Continued from page 325) 
tions to: M. Ruth MacDonald, chairman, Lippin- 
cott Award Jury, National Library of Medicine, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The DEWEY MEDAL and citation will be presented 
by Forest Press to an individual or a group for 
recent creative professional achievement of a high 
order, particularly in the fields of library manage- 
ment, library training, cataloging and classification, 
and the tools and techniques of librarianship. 
Deadline for nominations is April 1. Send nomina- 
tions to: Edwin Colburn, chairman, Dewey Award 
Jury, The H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., 
NYC 52. 

The GROLIER AWARD of $500 and a certificate 
will be made to a children’s librarian to recognize 
unusual contributions to the stimulation and guid- 
ance of reading by children and young people. 
Deadline for nominations is March 15. Send nomi- 
nations (with 5 copies of statement of achieve- 
ment) to: Marie D. Loizeaux, chairman, Grolier 
Society Award Jury, The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Ave... NYC 52. 

The AURIANNE AWARD of $200, to be presented 
at ALA's Midwinter Conference, will be made to 
the author of a children’s book published in 1958 
on animal life which may develop humane attitudes. 
The award is made from the bequest of Augustine 
Aurianne, administrated by the Children’s Library 
Association. Deadline for nominations is Sept. 15. 
Send nominations to: Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, 
chairman, Aurianne Award Committee, Casis Ele- 
mentary School Library, Austin, Tex. 

The OBERLY MEMORIAL AWARD of $100 (or two 
years’ income from $1,200) will be made to a 
United States citizen for the best agricultural bibli- 
ography published in 1957 or 1958. Entries are 
judged on accuracy, scope, usefulness, format, and 
special features such as explanatory introductions, 
annotations, and indexes. Each entry should be ac- 
companied with a letter stating that it is submitted 
for consideration for the Oberly Award, and that 
the author is a U.S. citizen. Entries will be returned 
later if requested. Deadline for nominations is 
March 15. Send seven copies of each nomination 
to: Francis P. Allen, chairman, Oberly Memorial 
Award Committee, University of Rhode Island Li- 
brary, Kingston, R.I. 

The BETA PHI MU AWARD of $50 and citation to 
a library educator for distinguished education for 
librarianship is presented by the library service 
honor society for library school faculty or anyone 
making an outstanding contribution to teaching 
librarians through tools, methods, or classroom 
techniques. Deadline for nominations is April 1. 
Send nominations to: William H. Carlson, chair- 
man, Beta Phi Mu Award Committee, State System 
of Higher Education, Corvallis, Ore. 

TRUSTEE CITATIONS will be made by the Trustee 
Section of the ALA Public Libraries Division to 
two outstanding trustees in actual service during 
part of the 1958 calendar year, for unusual service 
to their local libraries. The citations are presented 
for outstanding work on state and national levels 
as well as for contributions to local library. Dead- 
line for nominations is April 1. Nominations may 

sent from any library board, any individual 
library trustee, a state library association, a state 
trustee organization, a state library extension 
agency, or by the Trustee Section of the PLD to: 
Mrs. Emily M. Danton, chairman, Jury on Citation 
Y~ Trustees, 2118 South 14th Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala. 
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The MARGARET MANN CITATION of the Catalog- 
ing and Classification Section of ALA will go to 
an outstanding cataloger, member of the Cataloging 
and Classification Section, for distinguished contri- 
bution to cataloging and classification. Deadline 
for nominations is Jan. 15. Send nominations to: 
Maurice F. Tauber, chairman, Margaret Mann Cita- 
tion Committee, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, NYC 27. The citation is presented 
to recognize distinguished contributions to librar- 
ianship through publication of significant profes- 
sional literature, participation in professional cata- 
loging associations, or valuable contributions to 
practice in individual libraries. 

The ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION of the 
Reference Services Division of ALA will be 
awarded to an outstanding reference librarian. This 
will be the first presentation of an annual award 
for distinguished contribution to reference librar- 
ianship. Such may be made through an imaginative 
or constructive program in a particular library, 
significant writing in the reference field, creative 
or inspirational teaching or reference services, par- 
ticipation in professional associations devoted to 
reference services, or in other noteworthy activities 
which stimulate reference librarians to more distin- 
guished performance. Deadline for nominations is 
April 1. Send nominations to: Lydia M. Gooding, 
chairman, Isadore Gilbert Mudge Award Commit- 
tee, 106 Morningside Dr., NYC. 


The JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARD will 
be made to libraries of all types, which will receive 
citations for outstanding library publicity. Awards, 
based upon scrapbooks to show a cross section of 
the year’s publicity, have been presented annually 
since 1943 in a contest sponsored jointly by the 
LAD Section on Public Relations and the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. Deadline for entries is April 1. 
Entry blanks and instructions from: Wilson Library 
Bulletin, 950 University Ave., NYC 52. 

The E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD, a fel- 
lowship of $1,000, will be presented to a library 
school graduate with three years’ experience with 
children, young people, or young adults, for ad- 
vanced study. Deadline for applications is April 1. 
Application blanks and instructions from: Sarah 
Wheeler, chairman, E. P. Dutton-John Macrae 
Award Committee, University of Washington Li- 
brary School, Seattle. This fellowship is for formal 
or informal advanced study of some aspect of li- 
brary work with children. Librarians interested 
should submit a statement of the study or project 
for which the award is requested and evidence that 
they are qualified to undertake the work. 

The FREDERIC G. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP of 
$750, from the endowment raised by the Children’s 
Library Association, will be given to a prospective 
children’s or school librarian for basic graduate 
library education. Deadline for applications is 
March 1. Application blanks and instructions from: 
Clara J. Webber, chairman, Melcher Scholarship 
Committee, Public Library, Pomona, Cal. 

The Office of Education of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has announced 
that it is prepared to consider applications for fed- 
eral funds to support research projects in educa- 
tional television, radio, motion pictures, and related 
communications media. The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act authorizes $3 million for the first year, 
and $5 million for each of the three succeeding 
years to support research in these areas. An initial 


(Continued on page 328) 
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Now AVAILABLE— 


The long-awaited 16th Edition of the 


DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


Edited over a four-year period at the Library of Congress 
with the advice and help of the library profession, the new 
Edition marks a return to the basic principles which governed 
Editions 1 through 14, while retaining generally approved 
features of Edition 15. 


The 16th Edition is bound in two volumes (Volume 1 


Tables, 1409 pages; Volume 2 Index, 1028 pages). 


Price $30 POoSTPAID 


Order from: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue ° New York 52, New York 





NOTE—To minimize periodic readjustments and to establish a continuous flow of 
information to keep pace with knowledge, the publishers have arranged for 
purchasers who return a card sent with Edition 16 to receive free DC 
Additions, Notes & Decisions as they accumulate, probably quarterly; thus 
keeping DC constantly up to date. 
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(Continued from page 326) 
appropriation of $500,000 was made to get the 
program under way. Among those appointed to 
oe in organizing the program is Dr. Clarence 

Walter Stone, professor of library science, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Inquiries concerning the new re- 
search program and applications for research grants 
or contracts should be directed to the Director, 
Communications Media Research Program, Office of 
Education, Swe sama of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C 


OBITUARIES 


CHARLOTTE BAKER 
teacher; author of many juvenile 
torical backgrounds; in NYC; 7 
Oct. 25. Huspert B. Ossporne, playwright, actor, 
and dramatic educator who had resided in Nancy, 
France, since his retirement; after a long illness; 
in NYC; 77. Mr. Osborne's plays include Shore 
Leave (basis of the stage comedy and film, Hit the 
Deck, and of the film Follow the The Good 
Men Do, The Blue Bandanna 

Nov. 2. Epwarp C. ASWELL, a senior editor of 
Doubleday; former editor-in-chief at Harper's and 
Whittlesey House; apparently of a heart attack; in 
Chappaqua, N.Y.; 58. At his death, Mr. Aswell, 
who had served as editor for such writers as 
Thomas Wolfe, Kay Boyle, err Marshall, 
Richard Wright, Fannie Hurst, and Taylor Cald- 
well, was at work as coauthor of a biography of 
Wolfe to be published this year 

Nov. 4. SARA X. SCHOTTENFELS, honorary vice- 
president of the National Council of Jewish 
Women; in Astoria, Queens, N.Y.; 87. Miss 
Schottenfels wrote on religion, and on the organi- 
zation of libraries; and was an organizer of the old 
Maimonides Library, a private library open to the 
public. 

Nov. 6. Dr. Casper J. KRAEMER, professor of 
archaeology and classics at New York University; 
author of Excavations at Nassana (part of a 3- 
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CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & num- 
bers per set; 13<” manuscript, 240 letters 
per set. Red. black, white, green. yellow 
& biue. Only one color & size per set. 
Reusable adhesive $1/pack. Order by mail 
or write for free samples. C.O.D. is o.k. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 45 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 





THE RIGHT ROAD 


By Richard E. Kadleiz 
A soul-searching and enlightening work 
that will be of special interest to all who 


seek to study the Science of Mind. 


Cloth, Price $3.00 
WHAT MAKES ACTS RIGHT? 


By Archie J. Bahm, Ph.D. 
An Ethics textbook. Cloth, Pri 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20. 


e $4.00 
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volume study), The Complete Works of Horace, 
Greek Papyri in the Library of Cornell University; 
editor of the Prentice Hall Classical Series and 
coeditor of Scientific Publications of the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man; of a cerebral 
hemorrhage; in NYC; 63. 
Nov. 9. DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER, novelist 
(The Squirrel Cage, The Bent Twig, The Brim- 
ming Cup, Rough Hewn, The Deepening Stream, 
many others), educator, short story writer, juvenile 
author (Understood Betsy, Made-to-Order Stories), 
translator (Pepini’s Life of Christ); of a heart 
ailment, after an 18-month illness; in Arlington, 
Vt.; 79. Mrs. Fisher's pride of her state was ex- 
pressed in Vermont Tradition: The Biography of 
an Outlook (1953) and Memories f Arlington 
Vi. (1957). 
Nov. 15. BeveRLey M. Bowie, 
the Nationa! Geographic magazine; 
ation Bughouse), free-lance writer, 
All Men By These Presents, just 
cancer; in Washington, D.C 
Nov. 15. GRACE HAZARD CONKLING, 
5 books of poetry; professor emeritus at 
College; in Northampton, Mass.; 80 
Nov. 16. SAMUEL Hopkins ADAMS of Auburn, 
N.Y. and Beaufort, $.C.; newspaper man; novelist 
( Be th Over Twenty-One, The Gorgeous Hussy, 
others, and, as WARNER FABIAN, Fi g Youth 
The Men in Her Life ): chronicler of . New York 
State history (Grandfather Stories, The Erie 
Canal); Pon ong (of Alexander Woollcott 
President Harding, Daniel Webster); author of 
recent books for young people; after a long illness; 
in Beaufort; 87. Mr. Adams recently had completed 
“Tenderloin,” planned for spring publication and 
as the basis of a Broadway musical. He was a 
coauthor of The Aspirin Age, 1919-1941 
Nov. 19. Dr. KONSTANTIN SHTEPPA, former pro 
fessor at the University of Kiev; Russian-born anti- 
Soviet author who wrote books on ancient history, 
folklore and allied topics, as well as coauthoring 
Russian Purge and the Extraction of Confession; 
of a heart ailment; in NYC; 61 
Nov. 23. ARTHUR JOHNSTON MCCULLEY 
of the fictional character Zorro; author of novels 
including Iron Horse Town and The Devil's Doub 
loons, an a series of operations; in Hollywood 
Cal; 


assistant editor of 
novelist ( Oper- 
poet (Kn 


released ); 


author of 
Smith 


creator 


Nov. 24. ViscouNT Ceci. oF CHELWoopD, born 
EDGAR ALGERNON ROBERT GASCOYNE CECIL, Brit 
ish statesman who held numerous Cabinet-rank and 
other government posts and was long 
with the League of Nations; author of volum 
law, the Church of England. peace and disarma- 
ment, and (in 1941) an autobiography; of injuries 
sustained in a fall; at Tunbridge Wells, Kent, 
England; 94 

Nov. 26. FREDERICK WINSOR, JR., architect; au 
thor (7 he Space Child’ s Mother G se, Muffin); 
of a heart attack; in Boston, Mass.; 58 
Nov. 28. Dr. BERTRAM M. BERNHEIM 
professor emeritus of surgery at Johns Hopkins 
Medical School; surgeon; author of Medicine at the 
Crossroads, Passed as Ce nsoved, the Norton Medical 
Award-winning A Surgeon's Domain, The Story of 
The Johns Hopkins; in Baltimore, Md., 78 

Nov. 28. WALTER PACH, artist, art critic, author 
of Queer Thing, Painting; The Classical Tradition 
in Modern Art; Ananias, or the False Artist, bio- 
graphical works; after an ulcer operation; in NYC; 
75 
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associate 
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PLASTI-KLEER® ——— 
BOOK PROTECTION BIGG 


No need fo tell you how quickly 
juvenile books require rebinding or replacement. You 
can lengthen the shelf life of these books by protect- 
ing them, when new, with Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket 
Covers. 


PAPER BACKING . . . Cushions binding — pre- 
vents breakage from knocks, blows and falls ... Speeds 
jacketing . . . Prevents book jacket from “creeping”. 





REINFORCED EDGE. . . Prevents damage to 
spine when book is pulled from shelf . . . Resists ab- 
rasion, protecting book's edges and corners . . . Edge 
beneath plastic to eliminate picking—facilitate shelving. 





TOUGH MYLAR* FILM... Amazingly tear resis- 
tant... sparklingly clear plastic protects against moisture, 
liquids and perspiration ... Adds “eye appeal” attract- 
ing children to bright dust wrapper. 





“LIFETIME” BOOK JACKET COVER... 
Supplied in cli sizes. Slips over dust wrapper to provide 
effective protection and add sparkle. 





“DUPLEX-LIFETIME”’’ BOOK JACKET 
COVER. . . . Supplied in just three sizes (small, medium 
& large) that telescope to fit any book. Eliminates 
measuring — yet provides same high quality protection. 


Write for information 


on complete line of 
_— wit Plasti-Kleer Covers. 
Re INDUSTRIES 


89 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey © 1887 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, California 


IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 
909 Pape Avenve, Toronto 6, Canada 
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Frederick 


HE HERO of Frederick Buechner’s novel The 

Return of Ansel Gibbs is a profoundly civil- 
ized man who has all his life followed a course of 
strict intellectual objectivity and detachment from 
all deeply emotional involvements. Late in his life, 
faced with the decision of accepting a political 
office, with the inevitable publicity and violations 
of privacy that accompany it, Gibbs goes through a 
period of intense self-searching and self-discovery. 
His final choice is commitment, involvement. As 
he says to his daughter: “You cross your fingers 
and hold your tongue and do what you can in the 
time that's left. That is the only holy cause, my 
dear, ambivalence be damned.” 

It is significant that Gibbs’ conclusion neither 
rejects the intellect nor in any way compromises his 
principles. And there is a curious parallel between 
the development of this fictitious character and the 
young novelist Buechner himself. At twenty-three, 
just out of Princeton, he published a precocious 
first novel—a highly literate but somewhat studied 
and self-conscious book. Two years later came a 
second novel, brilliant in many ways but still 
heavily “academic.” The Return of Ansel Gibbs, 
his third novel, marks a distinct departure. In the 
years since the publication of the first book Buech- 
ner has read, traveled, taught, and he has studied 
theology. Now an ordained Presbyterian minister, 
he combines his writing career with teaching, 
preaching, and counseling at Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy in New Hampshire. 

(Carl) Frederick Buechner (pronounced Beek- 
ner) was born in New York City, July 11, 1926, 
one of two sons of Carl Frederick and Katherine 
(Kuhn) Buechner. The family moved about a good 
deal in Frederick Buechner’s childhood, and he 
attended a different school almost every year of his 
life until he reached the 10th grade. After gradu- 
ating from the Lawrenceville School in New Jersey 
in 1943, he went on to Princeton (with two years, 
1944-1946, out for military service), majoring in 
English and receiving a B.A. in 1948. He began 
work on his first novel while still an undergraduate. 
But the writing career had really begun earlier— 
at about six when, under the heady influence of the 
Oz books, he produced “a spine-tingler about can- 
nibals’”’ called The Voyage of Mr. and Mrs. Cloth. 

The principal influence and inspiration in Buech- 
ner’s work has been his witty and wise grand- 
mother whom he calls Naya. She, he writes, “has 
held me entranced from the time I was a little boy 
to the present, at which point she is 92 years old 
and still going strong.” (She is the prototype of 
Maroo in his A Long Day's Dying.) 

Buechner's first poems and stories were pub- 
lished in the Lawrenceville literary magazine. His 
first “public’’ appearance was a group of poems, 

“The Fat Man's Prescriptions,” in Poetry. “Poems 
were my first love,” he writes, ‘‘and I wish I could 
get back to them. For the time being, novels seem 
to have made me too garrulous.” 

A Long Day's Dying (1949) was Buechner’s first 
novel. A study of the relationships of a small, 
sophisticated, and highly articulate group of people 
—a college student, his widowed mother and grand- 
mother, his mother's several lovers—it won the 
young author immediate attention. More than one 
critic, moved no doubt by the somewhat baroque 
atmosphere and rarified style of the book, compared 
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Buechner 


Elliott Erwitt 


him to Truman Capote. (John W. Aldridge devotes 
a chapter to the two of them in his After the Lost 
Generation.) 

The reception of this first novel—the many re 
views that called his style “mandarin and derived 
from Henry James and Elizabeth Bowen’ —stag- 
gered the young author, for (as Eloise Perry Hazard 
pointed out in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
Buechner had read little James and no Bowen. But 
he had steeped himself while at Princeton in seven- 
teenth-century English prose, especially Jeremy Tay- 
lor and Sir Thomas Browne and, he remarked, 
“reading them so concentratedly you can scarcely 
fail to absorb something of their style.” 

The Season's Difference (1951) treated of a 
mystical experience and the reactions to it of a 
small group of adults and children. Many reviewers 
found the book overwritten, overly “intellectual- 
ized.” “It is one of those most tantalizing of all 
things in writing—a near miss,” Oliver La Farge 
commented in Saturday Review. 

As Alfred A. Knopf, his publishers, note on the 
dust jacket of Buechner’s third novel, The Return 
of Ansel Gibbs (1958), this is “indeed a novel 
that admirers of Frederick Buechner's earlier 
books could scarcely have predicted.” The Aé/lantic 
(March, 1958) noted with approval that “the style 
is less ornate, the plot straightforward.” While 
judging it in the main “not a successful book,” 
Elizabeth Janeway in the New York Times found 
it “worth half a hundred ‘successful’ and superficial 
novels that pretend to deal with matters of ethics 
and religion.” 

Buechner taught English at the Lawrenceville 
School from 1948 to 1953 and creative writing at 
summer sessions at New York University 1953- 
1954. In 1954-1955 he held a Rockefeller Brothers 
Theological Fellowship at the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. During his seminary train- 
ing he ran an employment clinic at the East Harlem 
Protestant Parish. He received his B.D. and was 
ordained early in 1958 and is currently chairman 
of the religious department at Phillips Exeter. 
Buechner married Judith Merck in April 1956. 

VINETA COLBY 
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TRAVEL... 


FOR SOUTH AMERICA, MEXICO, CUBA 
AND LATIN AMERICA—USE THE 


LITTER 


TLL LoL oe 


SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK 


1958-59 35th Annual Ed. 934 p. maps $3 
© Edited by HOWELL DAVIS « 


Includes an 8-page sectional map in color as well as many more detailed 
maps in black and white keyed to the text. Every important detail is included— 
no important detail is omitted 


7 “Any businessman with the slightest interest in the expanding market presented by 
Latin America or anyone traveling on this huge continent will find this publication invaluable.” 
FOREIGN TRADE 


“Recommended for all reference collections.” LIBRARY JOURNAL 


FOR AFRICA... USE THE 


) YEARBOOK & GUIDE TO SOUTHERN AFRICA 


1959 750 p. i. maps $3 
* Edited by A. GORDON BROWN e 


A veritable gold mine of information on the southern half of Africa. 48 pages 
of full-color maps; 16 pages of beautiful photographs. Chapters include 
S. African history, motoring in S. Africa, notes for the visitor, churches in 
S. Africa, national parks and game reserves, labor in the union and air services. 

An entire chapter is devoted to each of the 10 countries of southern Africa; 
a 179 page section gives the reader the answers to every possible question con- 
cerning the Union of South Africa—from “Apartheid” to Weights and Measures, 
under 45 different sub-headings. 


YEARBOOK & GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA 


1959 460 p. ill. maps $3 
© Edited by A. GORDON BROWN e 


Similar to the Southern Africa Guide in all respects except that here you 
get complete coverage of East Africa which includes Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, Madagascar and Ethiopia and the Sudan. 

“Important tools for both tourist and commercial traveler... A multitude of topics is 
covered and the information is precise.” LIBRARY JOURNAL 


“They are extremely reliable. .. Much indeed of the material in these handbooks is not 
available anywhere else in the English language.” WasuH. D.C. Post 


Order From DEPT. JW € THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
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Elizabeth Boatwright Coker 


) CS yoroey Elizabeth Boatwright Coker is a de- 
voted romanticist who finds her plots, her 
dashing heroes and pursuable heroines in the 
legends and artistic family histories of South Caro- 
lina, which she loves. 

“My great ambition,”’ she says, ‘is to compose a 
truly fine novel of Southern life, featuring a family 
representative of the real Southerner.” 

Elizabeth Boatwright was born in Darlington, 
South Carolina, April 21, 1909, to Bessie (Heard) 
and Purvis Jenkins Boatwright. “My mother was 
pure Irish (and typical), my father half Welsh, 
half English. He was a planter and a banker and 
a merchant all at the same time. . . .” 

Her first recognition as a writer came while still 
in high school. She won the Charleston Poetry 
Society's Skylark Prize. At Converse College (Spar- 
tanburg, S.C.), the S.C. Poetry Society gave her 
their Carrol Prize; she contributed poems and 
sketches to College Humor magazine; and she was 
published in assorted college anthologies, including 
Harper's Best College Verse. In addition she was 
editor-in-chief of the college literary magazine, 
Concept, and president of the literary club, Wild 
Thyme. 

After college, Elizabeth Boatwright spent a year 
in New York City. There she not only did the 
expected for a girl of her talents by working for a 
publisher, Dell, but did the unexpected by modeling 
shoes for extra pocket money. 

September 27, 1940, she returned to S.C. to marry 
James Lide Coker III of Hartsville, now president 
of Sonoco Products Company. They have two chil- 
dren, Penelope, 26, and James, IV, 17. “A story- 
teller by nature, I have never wanted to be anything 
but a writer,” Mrs. Coker says. “However, I 
waited for my youngest child to get in school before 
I could seriously.”’ Also, according to her publisher, 
Dutton, she “reads completed chapters of a book 
one by one to husband at night, so he feels a part 
of the creation. Never reads anything until it’s well 
polished—doesn't want to bore him by repetition.” 

in 1950, her first novel appeared, Daughter of 
Strangers. Set on a plantation in South Carolina 
before the Civil War, it is, according to Saturday 
Review, a “serious study of a girl, nearly white, 
caught in an impossible situation under the racial 
caste system of the South.”” Described as ‘‘extremely 
readable” by the Chicago Sunday Tribune, and “‘a 
costume romance of more than usual competence” 
by the New York Herald Tribune, Daughter of 
Strangers was a selection of the Fiction Book Club. 

Next came Day of the Peacock (1952). Not so 
much of a critical success as its predecessor, it was 
summed up by the New York Times: “Readers 
who enjoy a happy ending and don’t mind the use 
of deus ex machina will find The Day of the Pea- 
cock very satisfactory reading.” 

In 1953, the romantic India Allan was welcomed 
by “readers who like a blending of fact and fiction, 
of real characters and imaginary ones, and of good 
ones with evil ones” (New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review). A selection of the Doubleday One 
Dollar Book Club, this novel of Civil War and 
Reconstruction days centers on India St. Julien, 
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daughter of a rich Charleston family and her love 
for a handsome—but much poorer—young planter 
from “up country.” 

Mrs. Coker’s most recent novel is The Big Drum 
(1957), whose absorbing plot starts in the London 
of Charles II, moves to the Barbados, to South 
Carolina—and back to England for a happy ending 
The hero is Simon Blake, protégé of architect Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

In 1956 the Georgia Writer's Association 
awarded Mrs. Coker their prize for the ‘best short 
story of social significance” during that year 

Mrs. Coker is a member of American Association 
of University Women, the Camden Hunt, Poetry 
Society of Georgia, Palmetto Garden Club, Garden 
Club of America, the South Carolina Historical 
Society, the Author's Guild, and the North Caro- 
lina Writer's Group. In addition she is active in 
all fields of local church work. For ten years, she 
has served on the Hartsville public school board 
During World War II she was a nurse's aide 

Among her favorite authors are Siegfried Sas- 
soon, Ernest Hemingway, and William Blake 

As for recreation, she says she is most fond of 
“walking in the woods, especially in misty weather 
swimming, dancing (1 take a course each year in 
modern dance with the college girls at Coker Col 
lege here). As a hobby, I raise Welsh ponies and 
small terrier dogs. I have traveled much in Europe 
with my husband, been to Mexico with him, and 
many research trips alone to the West Indies 

Work in progress includes two novels: ‘one with 
a turn of the century setting, the other a story set 
in Columbia during Sherman's famous fire 

Mrs. Coker is a petite 5’ 2”, a slim 116 pounds; 
has blue eyes as heavily lidded as Garbo’s; and 
light brown hair. 

ALLEN BORDEN 
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NEW EDITION! 


1958 Revised Edition Just Published 


OCCUPATIONAL 
LITERATURE 


An Annotated Bibliography By Dr. Gertrude Forrester 
603p 6” x 9%” 1958 $6.50 


An Important Handbook For 
Vocational Counselors, Teachers, 
Librarians, Personnel Managers 

and Students 


SELECTED REFERENCES brought together in this newly revised 
, OO 1952 bibliography, the most comprehensive central index to current 


occupational literature. . . 








It includes much more than books and pamphlets which simply describe occupations. . . 
In addition to the literature describing individual occupations, the following sections are 
included: 
APPRENTICESHIP CHARTS, PosTERS AND VISUAL AIDS 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES PREPARING FOR EXAMINATIONS 
FOREIGN STUDY OR EMPLOYMENT 
LEGISLATION AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
OccUPATIONS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
PERIODICALS UsE OF OCCUPATIONAL 


CHOOSING A CAREER 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


INFORMATION 
INFORMATION ABOUT COLLEGES 
AND SCHOOLS FOR 
PACKAGE PURCHASES VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Jos SEEKING 


TEXTBOOKS 


Approximately 3,500 pamphlets have been included in this important book: there are 
about 900 references to books. About 3,000 references in this new edition are to literature 
apublished in the last 5 years. 


. probably the most comprehensive and thorough key to information about occupa- 
tions available in the U.S. today . . . an indispensable tool in vocational guidance. . .” 
PERSONNEL & GUIDANCE JOURNAL (1954) 


Over 1.000 publications are available free of charge frorn their publishers— 
all listed in the new 1958 edition of Occupational Literature 








ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY-WRITE TO DEP'T LP NOW 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue e New York City 52 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


Pep Pills 


To the Editor: 

I feel just as though I've taken a dose of pep 
pills. But I haven't. The November issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin has done it. It's better than 
any tonic I know of. 

Mary Foce, Librarian 
Stonington, Conn., Free Library Association 


Reprint Demand? 


To the Editor: 

Have you thought of making reprints of Lee 
Gregory's excellently simple and simply excellent 
statement of “Why Am I A Librarian?” (Wilson 
Library Bulletin, Nov. 1958) available for RE- 
CRUITING purposes ? 

If so, I'd like a handful. 

MarGareT A. KATELEY, Librarian 
Scarsdale, N.Y., Public Library 


To the Editor: 

The fine article, “Why Am I a Librarian?” by 
Lee H. Gregory has impressed me greatly. It would 
seem that this article would be of great use in re- 
cruiting for librarianship. Could there be reprints ? 

AMELIA H. ROBIE 
New York City 


To the Editor: 

Thanks to Mr. Gregory for “Why Am I A Li- 
brarian?” Others, like myself, may not have had 
the exhilarating experience of “a great discovery” 
when we went into library work. (I was guided 
into it by two devoted librarians.) But, regardless 
of how we got there, I do not believe I have ever 
read or heard a better summation of what the 
library profession embraces. 

Nan Davis Curry, Cataloger 
Coleman Library 
LaGrange, Georgia 


Accreditation 


To the Editor: 

The secretary of the ALA Committee on Accredi- 
tation, Mr. Robert Gitler, has called my attention 
to the fact that some of the statements on accredita- 
tion need clarification in my article, “A New Look 
at Old Problems” in the November 1958, issue of 
Wilson Library Bulletin, page 216. 

The study mentioned in the last sentence of the 
first paragraph under “Standards” is reported upon 
in his article, “Accrediting and Education for Li- 
brarianship — Developments of 1951-57” in the 
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ALA Bulletin for April 1958, pages 273-274. It 
should be noted that the new Standards . . . and the 
Guide were the work of the subcommittee of the 
COA, the composition of which included represen- 
tation from almost all the ALA Divisions and the 
Association of American Library Schools. 

In this same section of my article on “standards,” 
third paragraph, it should have stated that the 
standards are intended to apply to all undergraduate 
programs in library science including those offered 
by institutions having graduate programs of educa- 
tion for librarianship. The Standards . . . and the 
Guide are two separate documents, each with its 
own particular purpose and application. 

KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS, Personnel Director 
Detroit, Mich., Public Library 


Recruiting Success 


To the Editor: 

As I read the November issue of the Bulletin 
with its emphasis on recruiting for librarianship, 
it occurred to me that some of your readers might 
be interested in the recruiting record of this small 
library which currently serves a population of about 
8,000. I find that, over the past 30 years or so, 
12 people from the Kendall Young Library have 
gone into professional librarianship. Six were re- 
cruited in my predecessor's administration, six in 
mine (since 1946). “ 

Since I suspect that this is a rather high propor- 
tion of recruits for one small library, I have pon- 
dered the possible reasons for our success. In the 
first place this has been a rather better-than-average 
small library, since it has been supported by what 
was, before inflation and falling farm income over- 
took us, a very adequate endowment. All but two 
of the people we have recruited have worked in the 
library, usually as shelvers during their high school 
years, but in some cases in non-professional jobs 
with a measure of professional responsibility. Per- 
haps the very fact that it is a small library has given 
them an opportunity to see more of the endless 
variety of library work and to comprehend some 
thing of the satisfactions it offers. Certainly they 
have been able to sense the enthusiasm of the librar- 
ian for her job in both administrations. And they 
have had the opportunity to do more varied work 
than would naturally fall to their lot in a larger 
system. These may or may not be the reasons, but 
however we've managed to do it we're inordinately 
proud of this library’s contribution to the profes- 
sion. 

I should but can’t refrain from adding a personal 
boast: I am in my 20th year as a professional 
librarian and my own 10th recruit is library school 
this year. I don’t believe much in pamphlets or 
guidance counsellers or Career Days. I think the 
best recruiting is “person to person,’ and there's 
nothing difficult about it if you love your job and 
like to talk (and listen) to young people. 

MarGareT E. DAvipson, Librarian 
Kendall Young Library 
Webster City, lowa 


and Old Books 


To the Editor: 
Have just been re-reading Wilkie Collins’ Moon- 
stone and thought you might like this quote from it. 
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From page 30 of the Modern Library edition: 
We heard different rumors about him from time to 
time. Sometimes they said he was given up to 
smoking opium, and collecting old books ... a 
solitary, vicious, under-ground life. 

Mrs. H. E. Poppino, Librarian 
Argentine High School 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Did You Know Mr. Wilson? 


To Bulletin Readers: 

If you knew Halsey W. Wilson, would you be 
willing to reminisce a bit? I am assembling infor- 
mation about the founder of The H. W. Wilson 
Company, and would appreciate incidents and anec- 
dotes as well as memories—the farther back, the 
better, but any and all will be most welcome. 

Marie D. Loizeaux, Editor 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
950 University Avenue 


New York 52 


Quest for Alger Data 
To the Editor: 


In response to requests received from universities, 
librarians, book collectors and dealers, I've started 
compiling a bibliography of the works of Horatio 
Alger. No authoritative list exists at present, and 
a complete one is needed by serious collectors and 
the book trade. 

While my own library contains ample informa- 
tion on Alger’s books and much of his minor out- 
put, the fact is that—during the second half of the 
nineteenth century—he turned out so many articles, 
short stories, and poems, that no single collection 
seems to have them all. 

Therefore, I would like to hear from persons 
knowing the titles, dates and names of publications 
in which Horatio Alger’s short stories, articles, and 
poems appeared. 

RALPH D. GARDNER 
745 Fifth Avenue 
New York 22 


KLA Resolution 


To the Editor: 

The Kansas Library Association has always prac- 
ticed the policy expressed in the enclosed resolu- 
tion, but the resolution was adopted to formalize 
our practice. We hope, too, that such action may 
help to give impetus to other groups to adopt such 
a resolution 

SapiE E. HALL, Secretary 


Wuereas, the Kansas Act Against Discrimination states, 
“It is also declared to be the policy of this state to assure 
equal opportunities and encouragement to every citizen 
regardless of race, religion, national origin of 
ancestry. . ."'; and 


color, 


WHEREAS, the membership of the Kansas Library Asso 
ciation includes persons of various races, creeds, colors and 
national origins; an 

WHEREAS, the members of the Kansas Library Associa 
tion are professionally engaged in the provision of library 
services to persons irrespective of race, creed, color or 
national origin; and 


(Continued on page 340) 
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“LIOLFAST 


n-skid Plastic Base 








EMLCO 


BOOK SUPPORT 


No 


NEW 





A NEUTRAL TYPE PLASTIC 
THAT WILL NOT STAIN OR 
DISCOLOR WOOD FINISHES 





There’s no slipping nor sliding... 
even on the slickest, most highly 
polished shelves...when you use 
Demco Book Supports, now with the 
new “‘Holfast’’ non-skid plastic base! 
It’s a soft, quiet, non-scratch plastic 
base that will not stain wood fin- 
ishes. And best of all, Demco Book 
Supports with this new ‘“Holfast”’ 
base are priced as low as the former 
cork composition base... yet much, 
much superior. Specify the new 
“Holfast”” base on your next Demco 
Book Support order...you’ll like 
them! 


EMCO 


LIBRARY SUPPLIE 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Write For 
These 


The Status of American College and University 
Librarians, a collection of articles by authorities in 
the field, edited by Robert B. Downs, has been 
published as ACRL Monograph number 22. Copies 
of the 176-page paperbound publication can be 
secured at $3.50 each from the Publishing Dept., 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 


Chicago 11, Il. 
| 


A selection of 300 paperback books for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools is now available to 
teachers and librarians from one central service: 
Readers’ Choice, one of the Scholastic Book Serv- 
ices. The creation of this central source, prompted 
by the sharp increase in the use of paperback books, 
will provide educators with a convenient means of 
obtaining, at discount, a wide range of reading 
materials tested for educational value and youth 
appeal. Almost all of these 25, 35, and 50-cent 
selected and annotated books were previously ap- 
proved by the selection committees of Teen Age 
Book Club (for junior and senior high school stu- 
dents) and the Arrow Book Club (for grades 4, 5, 
and 6). In addition, more than half of the titles 
appear on one or more approved school and library 
selection lists issued by the American Library As- 
sociation, the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and The H. W. Wilson Company. Many 
are familiar children’s classics. Copies of a four- 
color descriptive catalog may be obtained by writing 
to: Readers’ Choice, 33 West 42d St., NYC 36. 


Joseph L. Wheeler's 50-page indexed and illus- 
trated study, “The Effective Location of Public 
Library Buildings,” has been published as number 
52, a special edition of the University of Illinois 
Library School Occasional Papers. Copies are avail- 
able at $1 each from the editor, Occasional Papers, 
University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, III. 


Last year's Rutgers University Graduate School 
of Library Service workshop which centered on the 
theme of inter-relationships of school and public 
libraries attracted an attendance of 45 librarians 
from 11 states and two foreign countries. The 
school has for distribution a limited supply of the 
Recommendations of this group, which it will be 
glad to send (while the supply lasts) in return for 
a self-addressed large envelope with 8-cents in 


stamps affixed. 
os s68 


Winifred C. Ladley has prepared University of 
Oregon Curriculum Bulletin no. 188, vol. XIV, the 
49-page Selected Supplementary Book Materials, 
Published 1945-1957, for the Enrichment of an 
Intermediate Social Studies Program Concerned 
with the Development of the United States. The 
system of grading material that has been used 
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makes this annotated bibliography useful for grades 
4-9, with special uses for grades 7-9 retarded read- 
ers. Requests should be addressed to the Curricu- 
lum Bulletin, School of Education, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. Payment of $1.50 per copy may 
accompany order or be made following billing. 


Available at $1 a copy, postpaid, is Violet E. 
Peterson's 24-page “Library Instruction Guide for 
Junior and Senior High School.” The course, de- 
signed to make library instruction interesting to 
students, has proved successful at Montclair Acad- 
emy, College Preparatory School for Boys, Mont- 
clair, N.J., where the author is librarian. 


For information on observance of the Camp Fire 
Girls founders day, March 17, and the group's cur- 
rent “She Cares—Do You?" conservation project 
which will reach its climax in CFG’s 1960 golden 
jubilee year, write to: Elizabeth M. McStea, Na- 
tional Public Relations Director, Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc., 16 East 48th Street, New York 17. 


Three different packets of promotion materials, 
especially designed for use by libraries in connec- 
tion with National Library Week, have just been 
announced by Public Relations Planner. They are: 
“The Family That Reads Together Grows To- 
gether,” of special appeal to parents; “Tired of 
Guesswork? Get the Facts from Your Library,” 
stressing fact-finding and information, with special 
appeal to business and professional people; and 
“Progress Is Based on Information: Use Your Li- 
brary,” combining a 4-color space-age design in a 
postcard-size bookmark with a message showing 
the library's distinctive contribution in this country, 
and suitable for wide distribution to cultural or- 
ganizations, Friends, and trustees. 

Each packet ($15 postpaid) will contain the 
Planner's 4-page Newsletter, with practical sugges- 
tions for public relations and publicity; special 
news release; information for editorials and fea- 
tures; radio spots; plus 8 posters and 500 folders 
or bookmarks, all of the same design. The folders, 
which can be used as “table tents,” contain an in- 
vitation to visit the library and have space for the 
local library's own imprint. Address orders to: 
Public Relations Planner, P.O. Box 4132, South 
Denver Station, Denver 9, Col. 


“The Effective Location of Public Library Build- 
ings,” a special edition in the University of Illinois 
Library School Occasional Papers, no. 52 in the 
series, is the result of Joseph L. Wheeler's exten- 
sive study of library building sites. His findings 
are based on a questionnaire circulated to all librar- 
ies in cities over 100,000 population and some 
smaller ones; and on current literature, actual 
library experiences, and individual, local library 
studies. The report includes a number of photo- 
graphs and line drawings. Copies may be obtained 
for $1 each by writing to the Editor, Occasional 
Papers, University of Illinois Library School, Ur- 
bana. Checks should be made payable to Harold 
Lancour, Editor. 

“ 


Annotated lists of panel-selected current British 
and American “Ambassador Books” are issued 7 
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times each year by the English-Speaking Union. 
Anyone wishing to obtain copies regularly for use 
as reading or buying guides may request them from 
the librarian at E.S.U. Headquarters, 16 E. 69th 
St., NYC 21. Librarians and others may write to 
the same address for the pamphlet, Books Across 
the Sea, describing loan collection and other serv- 
ices. Ten to 100 books may be borrowed at one 
time, depending upon needs and size of the group 
served, and may be kept 2-4 weeks, with accom- 
panying poster and picture material if requested, 
the borrowing institution being asked to pay only 
shipping costs to and from New York. 


A new, 45-page descriptive catalog of Washing- 
ton University Manuscripts, listing some 1,300 
original works, has been compiled by David and 
Jane Kaser. Each manuscript is described in detail 
and its contents summarized. The handwritten docu- 
ments, dating from the 17th to the 18th century, are 
mosly of literary and historical significance. Copies 
available on request as long as supply lasts. Address 
requests to Acquisitions Dept., Washington Univer- 
sity Libraries, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Ss 8 

The theme of the Fifth Annual World Affairs 
Book Fair, held at the World Affairs Center for the 
United States, was “Open Minds in an Open Soci- 
ety.” A free catalog listing more than 1,000 books 
from more than 100 publishers, including trade and 
university presses, institutes of international affairs, 
and the United Nations, has a forward on this 
theme by John Mason Brown. The Fair was co- 
sponsored by the Combined Book Exhibit, which 


was also a cosponsor of the first four World Affairs 
Book Fairs, in cooperation with the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Copies of the 
catalog are available upon request to the World 
Affairs Center for the United States, 345 E. 46 St., 


NYC 17. 
s 6 


Copies of vol. VIII, number 3 of ‘Read, See and 
Hear,” including a selective bibliography prepared 
for the Reading and Library Service Conference of 
the New Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and “Teaching Reading the Individualized Way,” 
an article for School Life by Helen K. Mackintosh 
and Mary Helen Mahar, are available at 50c each 
(coin or stamps) from the Dept. of Libraries and 
Audio-Visual Education, Newark Board of Educa- 
tion, 31 Green Street, Newark 2, N.J. Another 
issue, vol. VIII, number 4, was prepared for the 
Third Annual Institute for Teachers and Directors 
of Classes for the Foreign Born sponsored by the 
New Jersey State Department of Education, Divi- 
sion of Adult Education; New Jersey Association 
for Adult Education; and the Newark Board of 
Education. It was compiled by Catherine Bordman, 
Americanization Librarian for the Newark, New 
Jersey, public schools, Copies are available at the 


price. ss 

Two pamphlets prepared by Random House are 

Science Books for Young Readers (6 pages), an 

annotated list of the Allabout Books and a title- 

and-author list of science books, grouped by sub- 
nued on page 338) 
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PRINCETON FILES 
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SAND ... RED... BROWN... BLACK... 
. . . JADE GREEN . . . OLIVE GREEN 


TO FILE AND DISPLAY 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Excellent for cataloging and identifying pamphlets 
on desk, table or shelf. When not on display, these 
files can also be used as book supports on the shelves. 


Constructed of 
top quality steel 
with lasting, 

finish. 

Available with 

Plain or 
Felt Padded 
Base 


WRITE 


FOR INFORMATION 
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Large Princeton File: 8” high x 42" wide x 8” deep 
Small Princeton File: 53s" high x 334” wide x 7” deep 


BRO-DART CARRIES A COMPLETE LINE of supplies for the 
protection, filing and processing of pamphlets and periodicals. 


Sno Dart INDUSTRIES 


Setting the Pace For Progress 


89°E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
1887 So. Sepulveda Blivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


CHALLENGER #126 
PENNY PINCHER #132 


STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH 
THE OLD RELIABILITY 
Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


GLENDALE BOULEVARD. LOS ANGELES 26. CALIFORNIA 





THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


68 th Annual Edition 


revised and brought up to date— 
Now Available 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States 


1250 pages (no advertising) $7.50 Subscribed 
for annually by many leading public and 
university libraries. 


In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin of the A.L.A. contained 
a review of the Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the U.S. in which certain improve- 
ments in arrangement and indexing were 
suggested and subject to these sugges- 
tions, recommended the book as a source 
for up-to-date and accurate data regard- 
ing insurance companies and insurance 
personnel. These suggestions are in- 
corporated in the new edition. 
——— 
Definitions of all 
age, financial and 
ance companies of all 
Supreme Court Decisions 
tion of insurance business, all r 1 and 
brought up-to-date. Mass of miscellaneous 


information. 
Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co- 


327 Totowa Ave. Paterson 2, N.J. 


insurance forms of 
historical data on insur- 
kinds, organizations, 
bearing on regula- 


cover- 





(Continued from page 337) 
ject; and Landmark Books (8 pages plus insert), 
grouping the Landmark and World Landmark 
Books by historical period and giving the estimated 
reading level and interest range of each. For copies, 
write to Children’s Books, Random House, Inc., 
457 Madison Ave., NYC 22. 


“Library Uses of Rapid Copiers,” a 
papers presented at the meeting of the Copying 
Methods Section, RTSD—ALA during the 1958 
San Francisco Conference, have been issued in off- 
set form by the Library Photographic Service of the 
University of California, Berkeley. Included are 
“The Thermofax in the Library” by Peter Scot 
Chief, Microreproduction Laboratories, MIT The 
~ Gelatin Transfer Process (Verifax)” by John 

. Gantt, head, Photoduplic ation Service, Unive 
a of Michigan, “The Diffusion Transfer Process 
by William R. Hawken, head, Library Photographic 
Service, University of California, Berkeley, and an 
introduction and summary by Hawken, chairman of 
the section's New Copying Methods Committee 
Libraries desiring copies are asked to send 15c in 
stamps to cover handling and mailing costs to the 
Library Photographic Service, Room 20, General 
Library, University of California, Berkeley 4, Cal 


The new edition of the pamphlet-booklist, B 

for Brotherhood, has been issued to meet increased 
demands for display and reading-list aids for the 
observance of Brotherhood Week, Feb. 15-22 
Twenty-five copies or less may be ~ om 1 without 
charge; 100 or more at $1.78 per hundred. Address 
Paula K. Lazrus Memorial Library, National Con 
ference of Christians and Jews, 43 W. 57th St., 
NYC 19. For glossy print, and background fact 
sheet on the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, write to the director of the Commission on 
Mass Communications at the National Conference 


Inquiries concerning Among Friends, a quarterly 
publication of the Friends of the Detroit Public 
Library, should be addressed to the office of the 
secretary, 5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich 


The 9th annual (1959) edition of the CRS 
Audio-Visual Catalog, a revised and annotated list 
of phonograph records edited by Warren S. Free- 


(Continued on page 340) 
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FOR YOUR REFERENCE LIBRARY 


BRITAIN: OFFICIAL HANDBOOK 


1959 edition 
Ready early 1959 Price: $3.92 postpaid 


ORDER NOW FROM: 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 
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The 16th annual reading institute at Temple 
University, “Instructional Approaches in Reading,” 
will be held Jan. 26-30, with registration deadline 
Jan 14. Write for descriptive folder (including 
reservation form) to Institute Reservations, The 
Reading Clinic, Dept. of Psychology, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 22, Penn. 


An Institute on the Extension of Library Service 
will be held by the Indiana University Division of 
Library Science, Bloomington, March 1-3. 


The annual conference of the Arizona State Li- 
brary Association will be held April 3-5 at the 
Maricopa Inn, Mesa. 


The 52d annual meeting of the Oklahoma Li- 
brary Association has been rescheduled for April 9- 
11, at the Western Hills Lodge, Sequoyah State 
Park. 


The 14th annual Pennsylvania School Librarian's 
conference will be — at State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, April 1 


The Alabama Library Association will hold its 
1959 convention in Montgomery. April 23-25 with 
headquarters at the Whitley Hotel. 


The 1959 meeting of the Montana State Library 
Association will be held in Livingston, May 1-3. 


Headquarters of the Tennessee Library Associa- 
tion meeting, to be held May 7-9, will be the 
Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 


The annual meeting of the Oregon Library As- 
sociation will be held in Bend, May 8-9. 


The semi-annual meetings of the Idaho State 
Library Association districts will be held in Boise, 
Idaho Falls, and Moscow on May 9. Statewide 
theme will be “Where Are Idaho Libraries Head- 
ing?” The morning sessions will be devoted to 
business and organizational discussion; and the 
afternoon to sectional workshops on local and 
regional library development as suggested by the 
PNLA's Survey Project completed last July. 


An institute on indexing of periodicals is to be 
held under the auspices of Columbia University’s 
School of Library Service May 25-29, immediately 
preceding the annual conference of the Special Li- 
braries Association in Atlantic City. The institute, 
designed for persons engaged professionally in in- 
dexing or preparing for such positions, will include 
an analysis of principles and practices in indexing 
general and popular magazines, business and tech- 
nical journals, newspapers, and general indexing 
services. Anne J. Richter of Bowker, chairman of 
the subcommittee on indexing of the American 
Standards Association, will be the institute chair- 
man, with experts in indexing of each type of peri- 
odical as session chairmen. Institute members will 
visit the larger indexing units in the New York 
area. Membership limited to 30, with application 
open to working indexers with or without library 
school training. Fee $30. No academic credit. For 
enrollment or information, write to the Dean of 
the School of Library Service, 515 Butler Library, 
Columbia University, NYC 27. 

s 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


A conference on Metropolitan Public Library 
Problems will be held June 18-20 at the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, immediately 
preceding the ALA annual conference in W ashing- 
ton. Conference chairman is John M. Cory, chief 
of circulation of the New York Public Library, 
former ALA executive secretary. The purpose of 
the conference is to bring together representative 
librarians from metropolitan areas to share their 
experience, projects, and problems in interlibrary 
relationships in urban areas. Attention will be 
given to successful and unsuccessful examples of 
coordinated metropolitan service by libraries and by 
other public agencies. Membership limited to 50. 
Eligible to enroll are library administrators from 
the large urban public libraries, librarians from sub- 
urban communities, state librarians, faculty mem- 
bers of library schools and schools of public ad- 
ministration, representatives of interested private 
and public planning agencies. Membership fee $10 
For further information and application write to 
the Dean, School of Library Service, 516 Butler 
Library, Columbia University, NYC 27. 


s 6 

The Graduate School of Library Service of Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N.J., announces 
that its Leadership Workshop for librarians and 
administrators concerned with the development and 
improvement of library service to youth will be 
repeated in the coming summer. Sessions will run 
from June 29 to July 10 and the director will be 
Associate Professor Mary V. Gaver. Discussions 
will be centered on the development and extension 
of school library service, especially in elementary 
schools, by means of supervision. Qualified librar- 
ians who are initiating supervisory positions or who 
wish to prepare themselves to do so, may enroll 
and should write to the Library School for the 
printed announcement. 


Ss 8 

The first course in theater librarianship is being 
offered July 27-Aug. 14 by Columbia University's 
School of Library Service under Theatre Library 
Association sponsorship. Instructor will be George 
Freedley, organizer and curator of the New York 
Public Library's theater collection and a founder of 
the Theatre Library Association. The course is de- 
signed for librarians now in charge of theater col- 
lections, for library students preparing for profes- 
sional service in this field, as well as for graduate 
students in dr: uma. It may be taken with or without 
academic credit. For further information write the 
Dean of the School of Library Service, 515 Butler 
Library, Columbia University, NYC 2 


Ss 8 
The 24th annual conference of the University of 
Chicago Geatante Library School will be held Aug. 
10-12 and will deal with the subject “New Defini- 
tions of School Library Service.” Authorities in the 
field of school administration and teaching on both 
the elementary and secondary school levels, as well 


(Continued on page 340) 
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(Continued from page 339) 
in the field of librarianship, will discuss changing 
objectives in education and their implications tor 
school library service. Special consideration will be 
given to the new standards for school libraries 
drawn up by a committee representing the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians and represen- 
tatives of other educational organizations. For fur 
ther information, and leaflet, address Sara I. Fen- 
wick, Conference Director, University of Chicago, 


Chicago 37, Ill. 
s 


New officers of the Arkansas Library Association 
are 
PRESIDE NT—Frances 
ttle Rock 
PRESIDENT 


Nix, Lil 
Vict Mrs. D. G. Gr 
rhania egional Librar Has 
SecreTaRY—Gladys L. Krone, Librar 
rt Smit 
TREASURER—} ert Gr 
Independen: 10me d 
ME MBER-AT-LARGE—Rhoda B 
f Arkansas Center 
ALA CouNCILOR—Mrs 
Irkansas Library ( 


Little R 
Karl 


mimi 


Officers of the Illinois Library Association for 


1958-1959 are 

PRESIDENT—Alex Ladenson, Chicago Pu 

VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT ELECT 
son, B / P 

SECRETARY 
rer 

TREASURER 


brary 


Harriette H 


Newly elected officers of the Kansas Association 
of School Librariaas for 1959 are 
PresipeENT—Ailine Thomas, Mission 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Lucille Rogers, F 
SECRETARY—Martha Stucky, Manhatta 
TREASURER—Florence Lawson, Garden ( 


New officers of the Missouri Library Association 
are 
PRESIDENT—Paxton P. Price, Mi 
efferson City 
VICE-PRESIDENT—James V. Jones 
versity 
Secretary—A,. P 
eferson Ci 


TREASUREE Susanna Alexander 
So 8 
Officers of the Nevada Library 
1958-1959 are 
Doris V. Martinez, Dis 


Nevada State Li 
Mildred Heyer 


Marshall, Lin 


ar 


Association for 


PRESIDENT 
essing Division 

PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Sch ea 

SECRETARY 


as e2a 
Mildred j 
elementary Schools awthorne 


TREASURER—Mrs. Glenn Robertson, retired, Hender 
EXECUTIVE BOARD—Constance C. l 4 J 
Nevada State Library; Clarabel ker upervisor of 
I punty Sch is; Marian 
Teacher-Librarian Elk ] Sch 
Lee Mortensen, Teacher-Li 
aunty High School, Lovelock. 


Pershing 


The following are the newly-elected officers of 
the Ohio Library Association for 1958-1959 
PRESIDENT—Elma A. Whitney, Librarian, W 

ublic Library 
VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT—Mar 
n, Lorain Public Library 
SECRETARY-TREASURER—John Becker, Lid 
College, Westerville. 


ibrarian ’ 
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New officers of the Oregon Library Association 
are 
PresipeNt—Helen 


a Grande 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
R 


Bliss, Ea 

Carol Trimble, D 

ebure 

SecreTary—Charleen Kirchem, Clackamas ( 
Oregon Cit) 


TREASURER—/ laide Barker, Sta 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 
(Continued from page 335) 
Whereas, the library profession require 
service be rendered to all who are entitled 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 
Association will not knowingly 
facilities of organization 
vate, which 
the basis of 


Adopted by the 
provision that co 
and to the 55th annual 
on Anti-Discrimination. 


f Kansas Comn 
Rt HaNson, P 

WRITE FOR THESE 
(Continued from page 338) 
man, present approximately 1,000 selected phono 
graph records and filmstrips from many manufac 
turers. Listings are arranged by subject area and 
grade levels suitable for use in kindergarten through 
college level and cover such categories as square 
dancing, language arts, rhythms, social studies and 
science, others. The Rhythm Band Instrument se 
tion introduced in the 1957 edition is being 
tured again in this buying guide. Copies are 
able free to teachers and librarians if 


offic ial letterhead. 
Ss 8 


request 


A simple little snow man mounted on a 
background, and the red-lettered caption 
TIME LIKE BOOK TIME, caused the boys and girls 
of the Heidelberg, Germany, American Elementary 
School to flock into their favorite reading room 
during the cold months. 


SNOW 
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an important addition to your library 


CURATOR 


a quarterly journal of The American Museum of Natural 
History, is now in its second successful year of publication. 


“Here is a new journal to fulfill the desire of museum personnel to share their 
problems, solutions and discoveries with colleagues throughout the world,” said 
Jessie Bell MacKenzie, Librarian, Museum of Comparative Zoology, Harvard 


College, in a review in the Library Journal. 


Handsomely printed and profusely illustrated, CORATOR is of 
interest to scientists. educators, artists, technicians, and administrators, as 


well as to all laymen interested in or associated with museums. 


Sample copies | CURATOR 

are available for | The American Museum of Natural History 
a limited time | Central Park West and 79th Street 
by writing to | New York 24, New York 

















Kibrary Covers 





MAGAZINES » PAMPHLETS » BOOKLETS > LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Protect loose material from the ravages of time, Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
dust and careless handling. good condition without need for costly binding. 


Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 


booklets, etc. together for ready reference! dust, present a good appearance for a long time 





Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10”x7"x4”"; 12%"x9 "x4"; 13°x10"x3'2"; 14%4"x10%"x3"; 16¥2"x11 2"x3". 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION. 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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“WHERE CAN 
I FIND OUT ABOUT 
SPACE SATELLITES?’’* 


Encyclo 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The fantasies of yesterday’ s science fiction 


have become today’s realities. Inquisitive 
young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier’s 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
Collier’s Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 
mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 
Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 


by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information the »y 
need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student’s interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia is recommended and approved by every 
State Board of Education. Next time you or 
your students have a question, look it up in 
Collier’s Encyclopedia! 


*COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, Vol. 18, beginning page 97 


FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. 
2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. 
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Our Liberties and Our Libraries’ 
By Quinc) Howe 


© TALK ABOUT OUR LIBERTIES would take 
as much time as to talk about all our 
libraries. But there are two liberties that all 
our libraries promote and it is to these two lib- 
erties that I would call attention tonight. The 
first is freedom to read; the second freedom 
to choose. The Bill of Rights to our Consti- 
tution stresses the more active freedoms of 
speech and assembly, of press and worship. 
But there is the right of the hearer to hear, 
as well as of the speaker to speak; the right 
of the reader to read, as well as of writer to 
write. Nor does the matter stop here. A free 
society gives the hearer the right not to hear; 
the reader the right not to read: in short, the 
freedom to choose. 

Our libraries promote both the right to 
read and the right to choose. They promote 
the right to read because they have made 
themselves the repositories of the written and 
printed records of our race. They promote 
the right to choose when they make these 
records accessible to the public. “In the be- 
ginning was the Word,” says the Gospel 
According to Saint John, but it is through the 
Book that the Word is recorded and trans- 
mitted. And if we call Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, and Islam, too, religions of the book, 
surely we may call our whole culture a culture 
of the book 
characteristically. 


not exclusively, of course, but 


* Address at the ALA Liberty and Justice Book 
Award progr: American Library Association con 
ference in francisco, July 1958 

Quincy Howe is News Analyst of the American Broad 
casting Company, and Author of World Histor f Our 
Own Times. 
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During the Dark Ages, the libraries of 
Byzantium and of the Greek monasteries pre- 
served the records of Christian and pre- 
Christian times. The fall of Byzantium 
coincided with the dawn of the Renaissance 
and the development of the printing press. 
From the fifteenth to the nineteenth century, 
more and more books piled up in more and 
more libraries from which more and more 
scholars spread more and more light and 
learning to more and more people. 

The dawn of the industrial era brought 
still greater changes as the spread of literacy 
made the library a public, not a private insti- 
tution. During the nineteenth century our 
libraries remained repositories of an ever- 
growing accumulation of knowledge; they 
still served as laboratories for scholars. But 
as literacy became universal and as the econ- 
omies of mass production reduced the cost 
of books, magazines, pamphlets, and news- 
papers, a vast, new reading public came into 
being. The twentieth century library now 
brings to this public a variety and volume of 
reading matter that no individual could 
afford to buy. And in so doing, the modern 
library serves authors and publishers as well 
as scholars and the general public. 

Consider what would happen if our ten 
thousand public libraries stopped buying any 
new books. The experimental novelist, the 
advance-guard poet, the definitive biogra- 
pher, the philosopher of history, and the 
publishers who bring out their works must 
count on sales to libraries to be able to func- 
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tion at all. You librarians, and others who 
have to do with the production, distribution, 
and consumption—if I may use the word— 
of books know that the book industry is 
caught in the same cost-price squeeze that 
grips so many other industries. The publisher 
cannot double and treble his prices above 
prewar levels; he must therefore double and 
treble his sales while increasing his prices 
perhaps 50 per cent. Book clubs make their 
selections, judges of book contests make their 
awards, and all this encourages publishers to 
take chances they would not otherwise take. 
All this also spurs authors on to extra effort. 
But if there were no libraries to bring to- 
gether all sorts and conditions of readers with 
all sorts and conditions of books, day in day 
out, year in year out, our greatest single outlet 
for the greatest variety of literary talent and 
scholarly purpose would be largely denied us. 
I refer, of course, to the bound and printed 
book. 

Since 1900, the bound and printed book, 
and the libraries which preserve so many old 
ones and purchase so many new ones, have 
played an ever-growing role in our national 
cultural life. For several generations now, 
nearly all Americans have known how to 
read and write. By mid-century, however, 


the steady increase in our high-school and 


college graduates has multiplied many times 
over the number of Johnnies and Marys who 
can read books—a feat that requires some- 
thing more than mere literacy. The New 
York Times recently noted that of the 525 
million books sold in the United States in 
1956, 253 million were paperbacks and that 
85,000 outlets have between 30 and 50 mil- 
lion copies of such books continuously on 
display. The low-cost paperback book has 
thus taken over some of the traffic the librar- 
ies alone used to carry. The popular maga- 
zines have taken over still more. Life claims 
that more than 28 million people read every 
one of its fifty-two weekly issues. The Satur- 
day Evening Post, which prints more than 
3 million copies a week, claims that several 
times 3 million people spend over three hours 
on each issue. Reader's Digest with a circu- 
lation of 10 million copies reaches even more 
readers but on a monthly, not a weekly basis. 

The widening circle of readers who turn 
to paperback books and popular magazines 
has not diminished the number of readers 
who turn to libraries. On the contrary. As 
the habit of reading becomes more wide- 
spread, so does the use of our libraries and 
the books and periodicals they contain. Nor 
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is this all. The spread of the library habit 
reflects something more than the spread of 
the reading habit. The more books people 
read, the more widely their interests range. 
But other habits spread more rapidly, and 
those habits, too, widen the interests of those 
who acquired them. 


Motion Pictures 


During the first two decades of the present 
century, the motion-picture habit spread more 
rapidly than the reading habit had spread in 
two centuries. At first, motion pictures ap- 
pealed almost exclusively to illiterates, but 
as the industry prospered, it widened the 
narrow horizons of its original, primitive 
public and at the same time began to open 
the eyes of the reading public to the birth of 
a new art form—the greatest, according to 
H. G. Wells, ever discovered by the human 
race. The art of black and white photogra- 
phy, now more than a century old, still has 
much to learn. The newer art of color pho- 
tography has far more. And the techniques 
of sound reproduction have made miraculous 
progress since the first talking picture, thirty 
years ago. The wonder is not that the art of 
the motion picture still lags so far behind the 
arts of the theater, the dance, and music from 
which it draws so much; the wonder is that 
the artists, craftsmen, technicians, and scien- 
tists who have created the modern motion 
picture have done so much in so short a time 

The still newer industries of radio and 
television have learned from the movies 
and with the movies—how to make even 
more rapid technical and aesthetic progress. 
And radio, like the movies, is now suffering 
from growing pains, as well as from the com- 
petition of television. But nearly all their 
troubles have to do with economics, not 
aesthetics; with money, not technique; with 
management, not performance. And that’s 
because those who create our motion pictures, 
radio broadcasts, and television performances 
have learned their skills at two stern and 
reliable schools—the school of tradition and 
the school of performance. Management, on 
the other hand, has had to grapple with prob- 
lems for which no school, whether of tradi- 
tion or experience, offers much preparation 

What has all this to do with books and 
libraries? Not much, to judge from some of 
those who work in these new fields and pass 
judgment upon them. For instance, Charles 
Steinberg, director of press information for 
CBS Radio has written a new book on public 
relations, public opinion, and mass media, 
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entitled The Mass Communicators and this 
is what he has to say about books, publishers, 
libraries and the “book public”: 

The “book public,” unfortunately, is not large 
when compared to the public which reads news- 
papers and/or listens to radio and watches tele- 
vision. For example, the five hundred book pub- 
lishers in the United States issue about 12,500 titles 
iN an average year, including new books and new 
editions. Many of these are bought in the relatively 
few bookstores around the country or borrowed 
from the 10,031 public libraries. But the total 
group reached is, by comparison, a minority one. 


But what a minority and what a tribute 
the author of The Mass Communicators has 
paid it. Not only has Dr. Steinberg had to 
turn to a book to say his say. On the title 
page, he proclaims himself Charles Steinberg, 
Ph.D. Like Dr. Frank Stanton of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, like Dr. George 
Gallup of Young and Rubicam, like Dr. 
Ernest Dichter of the Institute for Motiva- 
tional Research, Dr. Steinberg belongs to that 
growing company of scholars turned admen 
(or admen turned scholars) who have blazed 
the six-lane, separated toll throughway that 
now connects the Groves of Academe with 
Madison Avenue, USA. These courier-inter- 
preters have learned to play rewarding double 
roles in the two worlds. On Madison Avenue, 
their Ph.D. degrees yield such financial re- 
wards as no mere expert on Chaucer's use of 
the semicolon can command on any campus. 
And in like manner, when the man in the 
gray flannel suit wanders among the academic 
groves he speaks an occult, compelling lan- 
guage that combines the meaningless preci- 
sion of the social scientist with the glorious 
nonsense of the advertising copywriter. 

It is not, however, what they say; it is the 
fact they say it in book form that imparts 
authority to these well-groomed scholars. As 
Dr. Steinberg’s researches have revealed, the 
book public is not so large as the radio- 
television public. But the book public reads 
and because the author expresses himself in 
print he casts a magic spell over those more 
accustomed to electronic channels. You know 
the saying that there is nothing so dead as 
yesterday's newspaper. But at least its physi- 
cal body survives its death, and libraries find 
places on their shelves for yesterday's news- 
papers, last month's magazines, and last year’s 
books—which sometimes become next year’s 
classics. Libraries also make all this printed 
matter available, and if the book public which 
throngs our libraries is a minority so small 
as to be of no concern to the mass communi- 
cators, perhaps that is because book publish- 
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ers do not try to reach all the book-buying 
public with every one of the 12,500 titles 
they turn out—as motion picture, radio, and 
television producers strive always for the 
greatest possible share of what Gilbert Seldes 
calls “the Great Audience’ in his book of 
that title. Convinced that few of the mass 
communicators ever reach all that public at 
once, Mr. Seldes wrote a book—for how else 
could he communicate with his fellow 
beings ?—urging that the mass communica- 
tors settle for fractions, even small fractions, 
of the great audience which gets its entertain- 
ment and its information from the motion 
pictures, radio, television, and the popular 
press. 

After Mr. Seldes wrote The Great Audi- 
ence, he wrote The Public Arts, which is the 
name he coined for the kind of entertainment 
that the mass communicators communicate. 
More than thirty years ago, his first book, 
The Seven Lively Arts, discussed the popular, 
or the public, arts of that time and, just 
recently, CBS produced a television series 
with that title. Mr. Seldes is one of the 
sharpest, most outspoken and versatile of our 
critics. He is the egghead’s egghead, the in- 
tellectual’s intellectual. Yet it is a tribute to 
the great audience and the public arts of 
which he writes that his opinions carry weight 
and that he contributes regularly to the Sa- 
urday Review on radio and television. For 
Gilbert Seldes’s career reminds us that what 
highbrows write in book form has its impact 
on what lowbrows see, hear, or view in the 
newer media. 

When it comes to the staples on which the 
great movie, radio, and television audience 
depends, books and the men and women who 
write them are as essential as cameras and 


cameramen, microphones and sound engi- 


neers, actors, actresses, directors, and even 
reporters, commentators, and newscasters. 
Books and authors, magazines and editors, 
newspapers and reporters existed centuries 
before the practitioners of the newer photo- 
graphic arts and electronic sciences came 
along, and could go on existing—though, 
let’s admit it, with diminished influence and 
income—if the movie, radio, and television 
industries all vanished from the face of the 
earth, But movies, radio, and television could 
never have commanded their present in- 
fluence or piled up their past earnings if 
they had not been able to draw upon the 
books that our libraries have preserved from 
earlier times and from the experience and 
talents of our contemporary authors. 
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Let me cite just a few representative ex- 
amples. Gone With The Wind, the best- 
selling American novel of the twentieth cen- 
tury, also became its most profitable motion 
picture. The plays of Shakespeare and of 
Shaw have provided the screen with several 
of its outstanding masterpieces. Movie script- 
writers, directors, and actors have translated 
the novels of Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Dickens, 
Melville, Dreiser, and Hemingway into film 
classics which will gradually become available 
to television audiences, too. Radio, with its 
exclusive reliance upon sound, now depends 
more on the classics of music than on the 
classics of literature. But as a means of re- 
porting and interpreting news, as an outlet 
tor discussion a nha radio provides an 
unrivalled channel for swift, spontaneous, 
and searching transmission of ideas. The 
phonograph industry which once relied so 
heavily on the most trivial and degraded 
types of popular music now finds that classi- 
cal records comprise about one third of all 
its sales: a growing, solvent, and responsive 
audience as the radio industry is now learn- 
ing the hard and costly way. 


Ma gazines 


When the great British classical scholar 
Sir Gilbert Murray visited the United States 
during the early 1920's, he asked what popu- 
lar magazine had the widest circulation. 
When told that the Saturday Evening Post 
then had a circulation of more than 2 million 
copies a week, he commented: “It must be 
very bad.” The recent vogue of Confidential 
magazine does not encourage those who pin 
their hopes on human perfectibility or the 
century of the common man. But as Russell 
Lynes, one of ouz foremost historians of con- 
temporary culture has noted, such popular 
magazines of the present day as Life, Look, 
and Reader’s Digest, are now publishing the 
kind of material that could not have been 
found, thirty years ago, outside such quality 
magazines as Harper's and the Aflantic 
Monthly. And while some readers find the 
Digest almost too digestible, others complain 
that the New Yorker has lost some of its bite, 
Harper's and the Atlantic some of their dar- 
ing, the Partisan Review some of its defiance. 
But the fault here does not lie with the editors 
of these magazines, with their contributors, 
or even with their readers. The fault lies 
with the time in which we live—a time in 
which the critic, the historian, and the biog- 
rapher flourish more than do the poet, the 
novelist, or the dramatist. In journalism it is 
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the age of the reporter rather than the re- 
former, of the documentary rather than the 
pronunciamento. 

Our cultural climate affects all those who 
express themselves, whether to the masses 
or the classes, whether in fact or fiction, 
whether as entertainers or educators. Because 
of the two world wars through which we 
have passed plus two postwar booms, one 
world depression, and now the cold war, the 
spirit of adventure, experiment, and revolt 
runs low, especially among the practitioners 
of the public arts who try to attract and hold 
the great audience. For that reason the au- 
thors, publishers, and purveyors of books 
bear a special responsibility—all the more so 
because the times are not propitious to the 
kind of original writing and thinking which 
they and they alone produce. Just this spring, 
half a dozen critics have come upon half a 
dozen new novelists for whom they predict 
great things. Maybe so. But as one who has 
had a casual acquaintance with the book pub- 
lishing industry, I fear the worst for these 
young writers—and the greater their talents, 
the more dread their prospects. For I cannot 
think of many American authors—especially 
the authors of novels—who do not receive 
more from their movie, television, magazine, 
reprint, and even radio rights than from the 
royalties they earn from the trade editions of 
the books on which this whole superstructure 
rests. And yet the author who does not 
devote the major part of his time to writing 
books eventually finds his income from so- 
called subsidiary rights drying up, along with 
his reputation and self-esteem. 

These remarks apply more to the writers 
of fiction than of nonfiction. Indeed, the 
nonfiction writer presents another paradox as 
striking as the paradox of the successful 
novelist who makes more money from the 
movie and television rights than from royal- 
ties. For the decisive books of this, or any 
other time, are not necessarily works of fic- 
tion. Most of the world’s decisive books deal 
with ideas. 

I cannot think of any single writer whose 
books have had greater influence on our re- 
cent past than the late Lord Keynes. The 
author of The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace, published in 1920, and of The General 
Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money, 
published in 1936, was not a professional or 
full-time writer but an economist. Yet his 
slender, widely-read account of the Paris 
Peace Conference changed the thinking of a 
whole generation on the causes and conse- 
quences of the first World War as his 
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lengthy, abstruse analysis of the causes of the 
Great Depression created the greatest revolu- 
tion in economic thinking since the appear- 
ance of an even duller and heavier book, 
Capital, by Karl Marx. For when it comes to 
forming and changing the minds of men, no 
motion picture, radio program, or telecast can 
wield such influence as a book. For example, 
we are now celebrating this year’s Liberty and 
Justice Awards, in the field of history and 
biography to Herbert Feis’s Churchill, Roose- 
velt, and Stalin. That book will not only in- 
fluence generations of scholars and students 
who will find in it an unrivalled account of 
some of the greatest events of our time. The 
researches of Herbert Feis will influence yet 
other scholars and writers and through them 
become part of our national heritage. And I 
shall be surprised if next year this same gath- 
ering is not paying similar honor to a book 
that has just appeared, The Affluent Society 
by John Kenneth Galbraith, which seems 
likely to affect the economic thought of our 
time as profoundly as Keynes influenced the 
economic thought of the 1930's. 

Although the publishers of the Feis and 
Galbraith books will never get rich through 
the motion picture, radio, or television rights, 
the ideas those books set forth will reach tele- 
vision and radio audiences directly and at 
once, movie audiences indirectly and eventu- 
ally. For radio and television do bring ideas 
to the American people through programs of 
news, discussion, and public service. . 

Today's radio and television commentators 
—like the industries they serve—transmit but 
do not originate ideas and opinions. 
Those of us who report, interpret, or analyze 
news on radio or television; those of us who 
try to reach any part of that great radio- 
television audience depend more on the books 
we read and have read than on any other 
source of information and inspiration. I 
should add, for my own part, I depend more 
on books than on all other sources combined. 

The essential, distinctive purpose of radio 
and television is to transmit ideas and im- 
pressions; not to create them. The essential, 
distinctive purpose of the book industry is to 
originate and develop literary talent; not to 
merchandise its products. Of course, the 
radio, and television industries do not reject 
new ideas or original talents. Neither does 
the book publisher deliberately reject or sabo- 
tage best-sellers. . . . Just as it is to the inter- 
est of the book industry that radio and tele- 
vision should prosper, so it is to the interest 
of radio and television that the book come up 
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with new talents, new ideas, new material 
which will be transformed and worked over 
into radio broadcasts, and television produc- 
tions. It is from the world of books that these 
newer industries have drawn the bulk of their 
inspiration ; it is also from these newer indus- 
tries that books, authors, and publishers in- 
creasingly depend for economic survival. 

The book industry, during the past ten 
years, has greatly increased its revenues and 
its public through the development of the 
paperback book and the cultivation of news- 
stands and drugstore counters as channels of 
distribution. Because our public libraries 
have so long played so large a part in bring- 
ing books to the general public, their role has 
perhaps been taken for granted. But the 
motion picture, radio, and television indus- 
tries fail to bring their growing audiences 
better and better material insofar as they pay 
less and less attention to quality. The book 
industry, on the other hand, has laid increas- 
ing stress on the size of its audience without 
sacrificing the quality of the product. . . . 

The chief problem of the book industry is 
economic. Publishers do not lack for titles or 
authors for themes. Nor does the publisher 
restrict the author's freedom of expression 
any more than the government or any third 
party restricts the freedom of the publisher 
to issue whatever books he pleases, within the 
limits of the laws of libel, slander, and ob- 
scenity. The problem of the author and pub- 
lisher is to find a large enough public for 
their books to make their joint enterprise 
worthwhile. If it were not for our libraries, 
many of the books that now appear would 
never see the light of day and those that do 
appear would have far less influence and 
readership. In some instances, this can even 
prove a danger to the public peace. Just be- 
fore Manuel Azana, the president of Ma- 
drid’s leading literary club, became the first 
president of the Spanish Republic, the great 
philosopher Unamuno gave voice to this 
humorous warning: 

Beware of Azana. He is an author without read- 
ers who would be capable of starting a revolution 
to be read. 


The traditional freedoms guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights deal chiefly with the rights of 
those who communicate with the public 
rather than with the rights of the public to 


which the communication is directed. The 
United States Postal and Customs authorities, 
certain state censorship boards, and some 
local police officials still place occasional re- 
strictions on free speech and expression. The 
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motion picture, radio, and television indus- 
tries police themselves. Because they seek so 
large an audience they voluntarily limit their 
own freedom of expression rather than risk 
offending substantial minorities. But it has 
remained for the television industry to restrict 
the variety of the material it broadcasts to the 
same degree that it widens its audience. Partly 
this reflects the fear of the television industry 
that it will antagonize any part of its great 
audience. But it goes deeper than that. The 
moment the television industry subordinates 
its concern for the great audience to a concern 
for any part of that audience, it courts im- 
mediate and total bankruptcy just as surely 
as does the book publisher who takes the 
Opposite course and subordinates his concern 
for an infinite variety of specialized audiences 
to a concern for the great audience. 

It does not follow from this that the book 
publisher must content himself forever with 
publishing for a thousand little coteries or 
that television—the most public, at the mo- 
ment, of the public arts—must try to find 
ways and means of placing still more restric- 
tions on its programs. But if these two vicious 
cycles are to be broken, the initiative must 
come from the book industry which has had 
long experience in a manageable field rather 
than from the television industry which has 


had brief experience in an unmanageable one. 
And both the long-established book industry 
and the more newly established television in- 
dustry can learn much from our librarians 
who have had far longer experience than 
either in a field as wide as human experience 
itself. 


For our libraries and librarians offer living 
proof of the vitality of liberty—liberty, that 
is, to collect, to treasure, and to make avail- 
able every kind of written record the human 
race has left during its brief history on this 
small planet. The book publisher can no 
more afford to publish books with the free- 
dom that a library collects them than a tele- 
vision network can afford to broadcast mate- 
rial with the freedom that a publisher issues 
it in book form. But as long as our libraries 
enjoy and exercise complete freedom to 
gather and circulate books and as long as 
our book publishers enjoy and exercise com- 
plete freedom to issue and distribute books, 
it will be up to our scholars, poets, novelists, 
and historians to sustain our distincuive cul- 
ture of the book. And as long as that culture 
remains alive and available, it is up to the 
public arts to pass it on, as best they can, to 
wider audiences. 
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The new public arts have already drawn 
heavily on the talents of actors, musicians, 
artists, dancers, and writers as well as on the 
skills of scientists and technicians. In the 
motion picture we are witnessing the emer- 
gence of a new and unique art form, but 
radio and television have achieved their great- 
est triumphs when they have transmitted 
great music and great musicians, great dramas 
and great actors to the great audience. Tele- 
vision has not yet produced any great talents 
itself ; when NBC broadcast its series of the 
wise men, it included three poets: Robert 
Frost, Carl Sandburg, and John Hall Whee- 
lock—men who had devoted their lives to the 
world of books. 

If none of the public arts has yet produced 
a wise man of its own, that’s because the 
highest function of the public arts is not to 
create but to transmit greatness. And if the 

ublic arts have let the public down, it is not 
arene the public arts have brought forth 
no greatness of their own; it is because they 
make inadequate use of the greatness already 
at their disposal. What the public arts have 
done that they ought not to have done, what 
they have left undone that they ought to have 
done, it is not for me, or any outsider, to say. 
But it does not take any inside insight to 
recognize that the public arts, especially tele- 
vision, have let us down because of their in- 
adequate channels of public communication, 
not because they lack the material to com- 
municate or the skill to establish contact with 
the audience. And while our authors and 
publishers, our booksellers and librarians 
reach all too small a proportion of their great 
potential audience, their failure is not due to 
any lack of richness or variety in the wares 
they offer. Their failure is due to a lack of 
audience. 

With the public arts it’s just the other way 
around. For while the public arts reach a vast 
mass audience, they squander their marvelous 
skills and techniques on meager and monoto- 
nous material. The not-so-great reading pub- 
lic enjoys the widest choice of what it may 
read or leave unread. The infinitely greater 
television public enjoys only the narrowest 
choice of what it may view or turn off. 

I hope I have posed the problem in such a 
way that librarians will recognize their unique 
role. In so far as any of us can transcend 
ourselves and our callings we may be able to 
break new ground, especially if we remember 
the wisdom of Winston Churchill who once 
said courage is rightly esteemed the first of 
human qualities because it is the one that 
guarantees all the others. 
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Milwaukee's “Significant Books” 


Experiment 
By Helen Terry and Meredith Bloss 


HE “SIGNIFICANT BOOKS’ EXPERIMENT 

is a booklist with a difference—and a 
difficulty. The list is LIBRARIANS’ CHOICE 
110 SIGNIFICANT BOOKS FROM ALL LANDS 
AND TIMES. The difference between this list 
and others like it is that the books are there; 
we set out to have at all times at least one 
copy of every book listed on a special 1/0 
Books shelf in the central library. The difh- 
culty is that people keep borrowing the books 
at a greater rate than we guessed they would. 

The 110 Books section was opened during 
National Library Week with a total of 453 
books. Since then, we have been ordering 
more and more. The section now contains 
755 books and we think now that perhaps 
about 1,000, or an average of around ten 
copies per title, will fill the bill, but we may 
be agreeably surprised again. The fact is 
that we don’t yet know how many significant 
books people will read if the books are easily 
and attractively available. 

The 110 Books section is placed near the 
escalator, in the general circulation room, at 
a point where it can be seen by all who enter 
the library. Books are numbered and ar- 
ranged on the shelf in the same order in 
which they appear on the list: fiction alpha- 
betically and nonfiction by class number. 

In this experiment, while circulation is 
counted, it was shelf-adequacy that was im- 
portant. Our idea was that a booklist that is 
designed to encourage reading should pro- 
vide follow-up at the point of interest. 
Therefore, we checked the shelf condition 
regularly to see which titles had no copies 
available. This guided subsequent purchases 
and showed us how inadequate our previous 
guesses had been. 

During the first seventeen weeks a once-a- 
week check showed 50 per cent of the titles 
unavailable (i.e., not on the shelves) 12 per 
cent of the time, due to lack of enough copies 
in the collection. The fact that we have never 
been able to attain our goal of having a copy 


of each title always on hand gratifies and 
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embarrasses us. Many titles have been miss- 
ing from the collection for two or three and 
some even for five or six weeks. And of 
course we haven't even tried to keep up with 
the call for the Brothers Karamazov and 
Farewell to Arms since the motion pictures 
were released, but as these interests level off 
we would expect to try to meet the normal 
needs for these as well as all other titles on 
the list. 

As to the list itself, we prepared our own 
after studying many of the others listed in 
the book Have You Read 100 Great Books, 
published in 1940. About three-quarters of 
the titles on the 110 Books list appear on 
most of the others. By omitting what seemed 
to us to be some of the more ponderous and 
less readable works, we made room for more 
American and twentieth century authors. 

The key word in our thinking was signifi 
cant rather than great or classic; thus we 
entered David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd 
as an important representative of mid- 
twentieth century American thought. Most 
of the titles are in the fields of belles-lettres 
and biography with a few representatives 
from science and psychology. 

Of the 110 titles, 52 are novels. England 
is represented by 25 titles; America by 13, 
and France by seven. Three novelists on the 
list are still living; Faulkner, Hemingway, 
and Maugham. 

The first printing of the list-—10,000 cop- 
ies—was quickly exhausted and a 
printing of the same quantity was made. 
Many went to schools and colleges in the 
city, in bulk quantity and at teacher request 
We expect to see the second printing last 
longer, and expect that the copies that have 
been distributed should have long lives. An 
attractive cover was designed by the library's 
artist and the list was produced under the 
direction of the chief of publications and 
exhibits. 

Why has our experiment flourished? For 
one thing the newspaper publicity was good 
An intriguing feature story on page one of 
the local section of our biggest daily an- 
nounced that “a tiny library was sprouting 
within a huge library.” The lists themselves 
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have been widely distributed throughout the 
library system and in some schools. The Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission took care of 
sending one to every library in the state. 

We believe that the first and most impor- 
tant reason is that people do come into a 
library in search of the best and are delighted 
when they find it. We submit this small bit 
of evidence to set against all those who loudly 
and with some reason proclaim that in pres- 
ent day America you see electric dishwashers 
rather than books in the home and ‘the 
things of the mind and the spirit are no 
longer regarded as things of paramount im- 
portance,” as Frank Glenn wrote in Library 
Journal, Jaly 1958. 

The evidence enforces a predilection that 
the writers had: that perhaps librarians, like 
mass communicators, are inclined to under- 
estimate the public taste. 

It re-enforces a conclusion that the special 
concern of the public library is not with the 
escape reader, but with those who are in the 
world and of it, and who look to books, and 
the ideas and concepts they cortain, as sources 
for understanding that world. 

(The numbers in the list are sequence numbers 
and merely facilitate the shelving order which is 
alphabetical by author for fiction, followed by the 
traditional Dewey order for nonfiction. This latter 
is not apparent from the list because the call num- 
bers are not shown. The sequence numbers facili- 
tate the use of the list for the borrower because the 
titles always appear in the special collection in this 
order, and it also facilitates checking for shelf 
adequacy from week to week.) 


The List 


1. Pride and Prejudice JANE AUSTEN 


Comedy of manners in rural England a century 
and a half ago. The conflict is between the prejudice of a 
middle class young lady and the misinterpreted pride of 
the aristocratic hero. 


2. Le Pére Goriot 


What is to become 
rank when his ungrateful 


HONORE DE BALZAC 

of an old father of mean social 

daughters, to whom he has 

handed himself over, turn away? Balzac with his ‘‘striking 

sense of the drama to be found in the commonplace 

investigates this problem and produces what many call a 
modern ‘King Lear with no Cordelia 


3. Old Wives’ Tale ARNOLD BENNETT 


‘Tale’ of English realism based on the English 
lower-middle class. The life stories of two dowdy old 
ladies seen in a restaurant are related with sincerity, truth- 
fulness, and vitality. 


4. Jane Eyre CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


Charlotte Bronté’s masterpiece, with a plain-faced 
governess as its heroine, a strange violent man as its hero, 
and a melodramatic plot, took England and America by 
storm a century ago. 


5. Wuthering Heights EmMiLy BRONTE 
A wild tale of passion and revenge among the rough 


people of the Yorkshire moors. 
6. Way of all Flesh SAMUEL BUTLER 


Satirization of Victorian hypocrisy, 
ency and undue parental authority. 
graphical novel influenced later writers. 
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smug complac- 
This semi-autobio- 


7. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Lewis CARROLL 


This dream fantasy of Alice and her impossible 
adventures written by a 19th century English mathematician 
is for the young and for the young in spirit. One of the 
most interesting and exciting characters in English fiction. 


8. My Antonia WILLA CATHER 


“She had only to stand in the orchard, to put her 
hand on a little crabtree and look up at the apples, to 
make you feel the goodness of planting and tending and 
harvesting at last . . . She was a rich mine of life like the 
founders of early races.’" The author's description of her 
heroine, a Bohemian immigrant on the frontier farmlands 
of Nebraska. 


9. Don Quixote MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 
. Although the author's intent was to ridicule books 
of chivalric romance of the time, he actually a a 
realistic cross-section of Spanish life with human natu 
revealed in all its absurdities. 


0. Huckleberry Finn SAMUEL CLEMENS 


Huck and his friend Jim, an escaped slave, travel 
down the Mississippi River on a raft. The account of 
Huck's adventures and narrow escapes, as he tries to elude 
cultural refinements and growing up, provides one of the 
first characteristically American novels. 


Lord Jim JosEPH CONRAD 
Story of a man’s lifelong efforts to atone for a 
moment's instinctive cowardice at the time of a shi pwreck 
He betrays his adopted people in a remote island through 
misplaced trust in his own race—and he in turn falls 
victim to their betrayal. Often considered the author's 
masterpiece. 


The Last of the Mohicans James F. COOPER 

Background of the French and Indian War in the 

dense forests surrounding Fort William Henry. There is a 

thrilling attempt to rescue the two daughters of an Engl ish 

officer who were carried off by a treacherous Indian guide 
The most swiftly moving of all Cooper's novels 


13. The Red Badge of Courage STEPHEN CRANE 
A study of the mind of a Civil War soldier as hate, 
fear, shame, bravado, and varying degrees of courage be 
come uppermost during his first battle experience. 
DEFOE 


stories 


14. Robinson Crusoe DANIEI 


Most famous of all the ‘‘desert-island 
Has delighted young and old for 200 years. 


15. David Copperfield CHARLES DICKENS 


Dickens wrote: ‘‘Of all my books I like this one 
best. Largely autobiographical, it describes his struggles 
as a boy in a London warehouse, his school life, and his 
career as a lawyer. Many of his most famous characters 
appear in these pages. 


Feopor DosToOYEVsKyY 
drama considered by some 
the greatest of all novels. In it are caught three Russian 
types; the roistering soldier, the cynical thinker, and the 
gentle ascetic and religious mystic. 


16. Brothers Karamazot 
Great psychological 


17. The Three Musketeers ALEXANDER DuMaS 


Whirlwind adventures of Athos, Porthos, and 
Aramis and their friend d’Artagnan, a Gascon soldier of 
fortune. The antagonism between Cardinal de Ric : 
and Queen Anne d’Autriche furnishes intrigue to 
romance of the 17th century. 


18. Silas Marner GEORGE ELIOT 


A sentimental picture of early 19th century England 
Silas, a victim of deceit and robbery, finds his happiness 
restored through the love of a foundling child. The author 
says her short novel ‘‘is intended to set in a strong light 
the remedial influences of pure, natural, human relations 
In contrast to the serious hero are the simple and humorous 
village characters. 


19. The Sound and the Fury WiLtisM FAULKNER 

Study of the decay of an old southern family told 
through an exploration of the minds of the idiot son and 
his perverted brothers and sister. This involved technique 
makes a hauntingly realistic tragedy. 
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20. The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling 
HENRY FIELDING 
Seventeenth century life in country and town pic- 
tured in this landmark in the history of English literature. 
The lively hero, after many adventures and narrow escapes, 
finally triumphs over his enemies. 


21. Madame Bovary GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 

Emma Bovary expected marriage to be a dream. 
When her doctor-husband and the town were found to be 
dull, she looked for life and took a succession of lovers, 
ran into debt, and died. Often called the perfect novel. 


22. Forsyte Saga JOHN GALSWORTHY 


The history of a typical English family from the 
Victorian epoch to 1920 and the effect of property upon 
the individual members of the family told by an artist and 
thinker. A study of changing manners and morals. 


23. Return of the Native THOMAS HARDY 


_ A vivid and powerful tragedy of people victimized 
by fate or their own weakness, richly set in the background 
ot local habits, customs and characters, dominated by the 


sombreness of Egdon Heath. 


24. The Scarlet Letter NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


Perhaps the best of Hawthorne's portrayals of New 
England puritanism. An allegory of sin, the story traces 
the effects of an act of adultery on the lives of the con 
victed woman, a young minister, and a scholarly physician. 


25. Farewell to Arms ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


The World War I love story of an English nurse 
and an American ambulance driver. One of the best known 
of novels dealing with the tragedy and bitterness of war 


26. Rise of Silas Lapham Wu.i1aM D. HowELLs 
A self-made American man contrasted with the 
Boston aristocracy he would like to see his family enter 
An individual as well as a type, Silas Lapham shows his 
sterling qualities in the way he meets financial ruin. 


27. Green Mansions WILLIAM HuDSON 


A half primitive, fantastic tale of the love of a 
European for a beautiful maic of mysterious origin who 
lives in the South American forests 


28. Les Misérables Victor HuGo 


A panorama of French life at the beginning of the 
19th century which, through scenes of strife and even 
terror, exposes the tyranny and cruelty of society. 


29. The Ambassadors HENRY JAMES 

The central character, Strether, is sent to Paris to 
dissuade the son of the widow he plans to marry from an 
unwise marriage. James explores all the values in the 
situation, analyzes the motives of his characters, and con 
trasts American and European manners and ideals. Streth 
er's remark, ‘‘Live all you can; it’s a mistake not to’’ was, 
in James’ opinion, the essence of the novel. 


a Young Man 


JAMES JOYCE 


First of Joyce's great novel a graphic portrayal 
of his own youth, his gradi z to art and meta 
physics, and his withdrawal from the politics and religion 


of Ireland 


it of the Artist as 


30. Portre 


31. Gésta Berling SELMA LAGERLOI 

neteenth century country life in Southern Swed 
depicted through a chain of stories woven into a pr 
saga. The moral theme of the hero’s redemption cor 
utes to the esteem in which this book is held 


32. Arrowsmith SINCLAIR LEWIS 

Sinclair Lewis was awarded the 1930 Nobel Lit 
erature prize ‘for his powerful and vivid art of descriptior 
and his ability to use wit and humor in the creation of 
original characters."" Arrowsmith, the author's fav 
tells of the career of a young midwestern doctor and 
struggles to serve the cause of scientific research 


THOMAS MANN 
detailed 
philosophical scrap 
n incisive intellect 


33. Magic Mountain 

An enormous novel that is a 
sanitarium life and at the same time a 
book containing the ripe reflections of 
Can be read for story or for thought 


study of 
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SIGNIFICANT 


books from all 


lands and times 


of the List 











Cover 


34. Of Human Bondage 
WILLIAM SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
Regarded as semi-autobiographical and often called 
Maugham’'s best book, a dramatic story of the efforts of a 
) achieve contentment in the complex sur 
early 20th century 


HERMAN MELVILLE 
! 


beautiful romance, Melville seems 

the very secret of the sea, and to have 

tale all the magic, all the sadness, all the 
waters John Masefield 


id 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


Brilliar study of egotism concerned with the 
romantic dalliances of an English nobleman as he seeks 
to find a proper mate to suit his matrimonial standards 


Nineteen Eighty-Four GEORGE ORWELI 
main theme is the assault of the state upon the 
It depicts a totalitarian world 30 years 
people living in a collective society ir 
ice persuade them that 
war Is peace 


ignorance 


MARCEL PROUST 

of a hypersensitive author and the group of 

ristocrats he observes. First and most popular of 

Proust's series of seven novels “‘Remembrance of Things 

Past’’ using voluntary memory, or the stream-of-thought 
process. 
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39. Jean-Christophe RoMAIN ROLLAND 

Rolland was awarded the Nobel Prize ‘‘as homage 
to his exalted idealism and to the sympathy and truth from 
which he has drawn different types of people."’ Biography 
of the spiritual development of a German musician and 
composer, this is the prototype of novels treating the prob- 
lem of the artist in an alien world. 


Giants in the Earth OLE ROLVAAG 


Pioneer life in the Dakotas. The Norwegian farmer 
and his wite represent opposing forces in this moving 
struggle for survival on the Great Plains. The woman still 
clings to the old ways while her husband adjusts to the 
new life. 


Sir WALTER SCOTT 


Chivalric romance of medieval England with the 
popular heroes, Robin Hood and Richard the Lion-hearted, 
and tournaments, castles, and a fair damsel! 


Ivanhoe 


42. Quo Vadis? HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 

Nero’s Roman civilization in melodramatic style. 
Persecutions of the early Christians, the burning of Rome, 
and the love of a beautiful Christian for a pagan. 


43. Tristram Shandy LAURENCE STERNE 

Unusual novel of rural England in the early 18th 
century filled with comic domestic episodes and written in 
a whimsical and extravagant style. An inimitable group of 
characters. 


44. Treasure Island ROBERT L. STEVENSON 


An 18th century tale of buried gold, pirates, mutiny 
and a brave cabin boy. 


45. Gulliver's Travels JONATHAN SWIFT 
From four different points of view Swift satirizes 
mankind and its failure to adv ance mentally and spiritually 
in the midst of prosperity and opportunity. Written in the 
poaiee of the imaginary voyage, this fantasy appeals to 
both adults and children. 


46. Vanity Fair WILLIAM THACKERAY 

The lively world of well-to-do Britain is unfolded 
in this satiric but humorous story about the difficulties of 
personal relationships, especially marriage, in 19th century 
society. 


47. War and Peace Leo ToLsTor 


Often called the greatest novel ever written, War 
and Peace is a detailed chronicle of two noble Russian 
families. There is stirring action in the battle scenes and 
in Napoleon's invasion of Russia but there is also the 
social life of the times, political currents, and the author's 
theories of history. 


Kristin Lavransdatter SIGRID UNDSET 

This trilogy of medieval Norway d rates the 
domestic and psychological problems of the heroine as a 
daughter, wife, and mother. 


49. Candide VOLTAIRE 


Series of improbable episodes holding up to ridicule 
war, governments, love of money, and above all the opti- 
mistic creed that “‘all is for the best in this best of possible 
worlds. 


50. Ethan Frome EpITH WHARTON 


Anguish and frustration as told by a stranger piec- 
ing together the grim history of the three inhabitants of 
the farm. ‘‘Not since Hawthorne has a novelist built on 
the New England soil a tragedy of such elevation of 

mood.’” Carl Van Doren 


Look Homeward, Angel THOMAS WOLFE 


: Autobiographical first novel of a bickering family 
in a commonplace North Carolina town. Centered around 
a gifted child who grows up to attend the state university, 
edit a literary magazine, and finally to break away from 
7 corruption tor a vague pilgrimage to the outside 
worl 


52. To the Lighthouse VIRGINIA WOOLF 


The unhappy events of an English family are told 
chiefly through the reverie of the mother. Throughout the 
story, the present is revealed and enhanced by the past in 
a record of the thoughts and memories passing through the 
mind of each member of the family. 
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53. Psychology WILLIAM JAMES 


Definitive book providing a detailed explanation of 
the states of consciousness. Viewing psychology as a 
natural science and analyzing the fundamental processes 
of the human mind which shape man’s reaction to his 
environment. 


54. General Introduction to Psychoanalysis 
SIGMUND FREUD 


This major work of the inventor of psychoanalysis 
is now chiefly of historic importance as a landmark in the 
development of man’s knowledge about himself 
55. De mocracy in America 

ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 


Study of democracy in early 19th century America 
by an observant Frenchman, giving a balanced esti mate of 
the economic, political, social, religious and intellectual 
phases of American life. 


56. Communist Manifesto KARI 


MARX 

Here is the materialistic concept of modern history 

with an ever-present class struggle and the conclusion that 

revolution is inevitable. Concise and influential statement 

of the ends and purposes of communism issued in 1848 by 
Marx and Friedrich Engels. 


57. Modern Science and Modern Man 


JAMES CONANT 


Four lectures delivered at Columbia University by a 
scientist and educator. “‘I Propose to examine the cultural 
significance of what has been going on in science since 
1935. And by ‘culture’ I have in mi ind the whole so 
pattern of Western civilization! .. . The part 
by modern physics and chemistry in producing the 
day intellectual revolution. 


and the Modern W orld 
A. N. WHITEHEAD 


Study of the development of scientific thought over 


the last three centuries. Based on a set of eight lectures 
delivered in 1925. 


59. Universe Around Us Sir JAMES 
Amazingly complete picture of the universe as it 

appeared to the astronomer in 1929. Essential techr 

details are relegated to the footnotes with specia! atte 

given to the general structure of the universe, cosm 

and evolution. 


60. The Nature of the Physical W 
Stir ARTHUR S. 
Views on time-space, relativity, the Qu 

and man’s place in the world. A numbe 

ered by the author at the University of E 
The Sea Around Us RACHEL 


Fascinating scientific account of the sea, its 
ships to man and the earth, written in an easily 
style. Chapter headings include the Global The 
The Moving Tides, and The Shape of Ancient Seas 


62. Man In the Modern World 


Thirteen essays ranging from purely 
on biology to an analysis of religion and one < 
biological phenomenon. 


58. Scte nce 


JEANS 


EDDINGTON 


CARSON 


JULIAN HUXLEY 
expository preces 
mh war as a 


63. Origin of Species CHARLES DARWIN 


statement of the theory of evolution 
read for 


The classic 
published in 1859, may still be 
information. 


64. A World History of Art SHELDON CHENEY 
Comprehensive survey of a multitude of arts 

as many eras. One of the best sources for a begi 

student. 


The Golden Treasury FRANCIS PALGRAVE 

The most popular lyrical anthology in the English 

language, containing poems from Elizabethan times through 
the 19th century. 


inte rest and 


Poetry; Modern British 
Louis UNTERMEYER, ED. 

The best of recent poetical work in the English 
language, from Walt Whitman to Muriel Rukeyser and 
from Thomas Hardy to Dylan Thomas, accompanied by 
biographical sketches of the authors and some critical 
comment 


66. Modern American 
Poetry 
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67. Tales and Poems EDGAR ALLAN PoE 


It is not the real world of which Poe writes but a 
world of his imagination so brilliantly colored and 
grotesquely shaped that the other seems even to suffer in 
the comparison. Here is the horrible, but no less the 
Strange and the beautiful. 


68. Main Currents in American Thought 
V. L. PARRINGTON 


Tracing the development of American ideas and 
representing the beginning of the economic interpretation 
of our literature. Though incomplete at its author's death, 
a great monument in literary criticism. 


69. John Brown's Bod) STEPHEN V. BENET 


Narrative poem of the Civil War and Benét’s best 
known work. The fanatical John Brown became a martyr 
in the eyes of his fellow abolitionists after his attack at 
Harper's Ferry and subsequent hanging. Perhaps the near 
est approach to an American epic 


70. Poems EMILY DICKINSON 


Sensitive and delicate verses by an American poet, 
Sensit 1 delicat k A poet 
known for precise and deft dealing with emotions. Her 
poems provide the only clue to many details of the life of 
his recluse, unappreciated in her lifetime, but now ranked 
this recl ap ated I fet but | 
as one of the finest American poets 


71. Collected Poems ROBERT FROST 


Assembled in one v« ¢, the work that has a 
long continuity in its rhythms, its clear focusing 
individual and its observation of the native New Er 
background. 


72. Collected Poem: 
Thrice a winner of tl 
Verse described as four parts i lect 
consisting largely of somber 
the tragedy of human life 


EpwIn A. ROBINSON 
Pulitzer prize for poetry 
to one part emotion 
atives with poet s sense of 
world. 


chaotic 


73. Leaves Grass 

Whitman's own 
that it was to show how man might ach for himsel 
the greatest possible freedom within the limits o atural 
law. 


WALT WHITMAN 


belief al major poem was 


74. Long Day's Journey Int 
EUGENE O'NEILI 
Gripping picture of nted characters—the 
parents and two sons—who have been so twisted by life 
that they now spend their day menting eath other 


75. Nine Plays EUGENE: O'NEILI 
Most of the important p of a major American 
playwright largely with tragic t 


76. Essay RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

American 
in his essays on the 
common sense. ‘In 
great man shines through 
John Burroughs 


essayist, 


Walde n 
Writer close to nature and r 
living for two years near Walder 
of $8.00. Narrative records 
and emotions in the presence 


HENRY D. THOREAU 


igged indiy 


f His Stories d Poems 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


= } 
8. Selection 


Glorification of British 
the late 19th and early 20th ce 
soldiers and animals, romantic 
detail. 


riaiism very popular 


79. Canterbury Tales GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


Characteristic stories touched with wit, path 
common sense told by a motley group of 30 
journeying to Canterbury Cathedral Cross section 
English society in the 14th cer y and a demonstration of 
Chaucer's literary art. 
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in the 184 
Brahmin 
in an account of primitive Indian life 


80. Poems JOHN MASEFIELD 

Tel of tales in rhythmic verse who can appeal to 
every heart. Best known for his poems and ballads dealing 
with the sea. Masefield has been Poet Laureate of England 
since 1930 


GeEorGE B. SHAW 


Famous for their wit, sparkling dialogue, and pre 
sentation of problems, Shaw's plays—comedies and trage 
dies—place him the highest rank as a dramatist of this 
century. 


81. Seven Plays 


82. Plays WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Works of the “‘finest dramatist of the Christian 

Acclaimed for his knowledge of human nature 
ability to portray characters, and for the beauty of his 
language, Shakespeare stands at the top in his contribution 
to the world’s heritage of culture. 


f Elia CHARLES LAMB 


o yund or original speculations, these morsels 
of gentle In and whimsy show the Romantic mood at 
i 


its most re 1 and serene 


World. 


84. Faust JOHANN W. VON GOETHE 

Goethe's masterpiece is for the modern world the 
final statement of the idea of a compact with the de for 
the purpose of aining superhuman power or knowledge 


i 
85. Eleven Pla 
Natura 


HENRIK IBSEN 


symbolistic plays of the 19th cer 
in their day. Exerted great influence 


medale 


JEAN B. P. MOLIERE 
Satiric portrayal of 1 
2 


th century society with a time 
appeal. By a comic genius who also knew his theatre 
the requirements of classical art 


DANTI 


nce Homer and Virgil. Portrayal of 
Christianity. Describing the pilgrim 
the poein is in three parts—Infern 


j which the poet 


adiso, through 


HOMER 


telling of Ulysses’ journey homeward 
y. Protected by the gods, but meddling 
misfortune and pain in 


lence, he suffers 
Ww andering. 


EpiItH HAMILTON 

c the Greek attitude that 

and it whole with warn 

freedom, harmony, and balance 
western ilization 


>reciat that 


Greece ¢ 


90. 15 é la) GILBERT MURRAY, ED 
past with 
great age 
with« 


eatise im 
state ruled 
since his da 


RICHARD DANA 


at sea, wri 
1840 Har 


a classic for its realistic 


n sailor of the time 


mmo 


FRANCIS PARKMAN 
the westward trek or 
sometimes athetic 


style and sound scholarship 








95. Education of Henry Adams HENRY ADAMS 


Autobiography of an American historian and de 
scendant of presidents that attempts to show how ill- 
adapted eighteenth century man and education were for 
the needs of the twentieth century. 


96. The Life of Samuel Johnson James BOSWELL 

Model biography in English which mirrors the 18th 
century world of the arts. The colorful dictionasy-maker, 
literary arbiter, and best known writer of his time is now 
largely known through this book. 


97. Yankee From Olympus 
CATHERINE D. BOWEN 


Engrossing biography of the Holmes family: the 
grandfather, a minister born in 1763; the father, a doctor; 
and Mr. Chief Justice Holmes, who died in 1935. Abound- 
ing in anecdotes, the book is a warm intimate portrait of 
the Chief Justice. 


98. Autobiography BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

Series of autobiographical letters by a great Ameri- 
can to his son, rich with homespun wisdom, describing his 
early struggles as an apprentice, journeyman and master 
printer and his rise to fame and fortune 


99. A Son of the Middle Border 
HAMLIN GARLAND 
Autobiography tracing the lives of two pioneer 
families during the post Civil War era. A classic statement 
of the hardship and monotony of Middle Western farm 
lite 


100. Everybody's Pepys SAMUEL PEpys 
Reformer of the British Navy observing himself and 
others at work and play in the London of Charles H. 
I he London fire and many other events of this age where 
virtue was a handicap 


101. The Making of an American Jacos Rus 

Autobiography of a penniless immigrant whose ex 
periences in America ranged from tramp life to friendship 
with Theodore Roosevelt. Details on the struggle to im 
prove the conditions of New York slums 


incoln: The Prairie Y ears 
CaRL SANDBURG 
Human portrait of Lincoln pictured against his nat 
ural background—the prairie. Richly peopled and poetic 
in phrasing. 


102. Abraham 


103. Abraham Lincoln BENJAMIN THOMAS 


First modern one-volume biography to make exten- 
sive use of the new material from the papers of Robert 
Todd Lincoln. 


of My Life and Thought 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


Story of the remarkable man who could have had a 
career as teacher, musician, or theologi but decided 
instead to study medicine so he could go to Africa as 
a missionary-doctor. One of the great men and most 
influential thinkers of this century 


104. Out 


105. Autobiography LINCOLN STEFFENS 

Interesting story of a journalist, reporter, and re 
former describing the graft and corruption in American 
city politics at the turn of the century. Verbal snapshots 
ot many famous Americans, the picture of the times, and 
the author's example make the book inspiring 


106. Queen Victoria LYTTON STRACHEY 


Historical biography with the feeling of a novel. 
Interpretation of the known facts of Victoria, the woman, 
rather than Victoria, the politician. 


107. Lives PLUTARCH 


Parallel lives of 46 Greeks and Romans arranged 
in pairs. Remarkable character interpretations with many 
vivid anecdotes that were later used by Shakespeare and 
other writers. 


108. The Outline of Histor) H. G. WELLS 


Brief, plain history of life and mankind, opening 
with the origin of the earth and ending with the author's 
dream of a future world federation. Valuable as a popular 
survey. 
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109. Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
EDWARD GIBBON 


Monumental historical classic written almost three 
centuries ago which sweeps across time from 180 A D. to 
the fall of Constantinople in 1453. Gibbon, whose liberal 
education convinced him that one should be anti-clerica! 
and democratic, believed that history consisted chiefly of 
crime and folly. 


110. Age of Jackson ARTHUR SCHLESINGER 


Pulitzer Prize history (1946) which is a provocative 
inquiry into Jacksonian democracy. Array of vivid thum! 
nail sketches and quotations that show the intellectual as 
political philosophy of the time. 
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AN EDUCATED PEOPLE MOVES FREEDOM FOR- 
WARD was the heading for a bulletin board prepared 
by the Trevor Arnett Library exhibits committee of 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Drawing of a 
child reading in front of a school was mounted on 
circles of yellow and green. Caption in green 


GREETING 
Dear New Boss: 
Welcome to the prow! 
Our troubles are your troubles now 
And sometimes they will get you—W OW 
Just ask the guy before you! 
We'll sell a really regal line 
Then pull one that will floor you! 
Our circulations fluctuate 
And quite exceed the normal gait 
We are inclined to fling out bait. 
(Dear patron, we adore you!) 
Then somewhere something goes amiss, 
You'll want to give the Judas kiss 
And moan, “To think I've come to this! 
And promptly we'll ignore you! 
When things are really going places 
And we are all in your good graces, 
Cheer, dear—that’s when we hint of raises 
Egad, how we'll implore you! 
And when the budget’s in the red 
Are we most careful how we tread? 
Heck no—we scream for books instead 
And worry more 'n more you! 
A. NoniE MOousE 
Slo Down! San Luis Obispo County Free 
Library News 
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Guiding Children’s Reading 


By Delta Jack 


URING THE LAST TWENTY YEARS the once 
narrowly confined world of children’s 
literature has become a vast empire. Books 
are now written at every level of the child's 
ability to understand and appreciate the com- 
plex world in which he lives. Their latitude 
ranges from the very simplest of nursery 
rhymes and picture books to accurate and fas- 
cinating nonfiction, all important in emo- 
tional, social, and intellectual development. 
Effective guidance on the part of the librar- 
ian necessitates understanding not only the 
developmental tasks of childhood and the 
factors which influence children’s reading but 
also the developmental values in books and 
their use in personal adjustment and good 
citizenship. 

Frances Henne in Youth, Communication 
and Libraries defines developmental values as 
those elements in books which may aid the child 
in his choice of behavior. A book may produce 
stimulus situations for new behavior patterns or 


influence and reinforce desirable valuations and 
attitudes already formed by the child. 


Alice Brooks, author of one of the chap- 
ters, provides an excellent classification of 
developmental values." 

Books for children have always contained 
developmental values but today many authors 
tend to overemphasize them. Sometimes the 
moral rather than the story becomes the 
important factor and the book becomes 
“preachy.” Children reject such books, as 
they read for the story itself. 

The librarian is concerned not so much 
with the book itself as with the interaction 
which takes place between the book and the 
child, making effective teaching and learning 
possible. Children identify with book char- 
acters and the attitudes and values which the 
character expresses often become those of the 
child. Thus it is imperative that the librarian 
supply the right book for the right child at 
exactly the right time. Helpful aids are Pat- 
terns in Reading*, an annotated list for 


Delta Jack is Librarian of the O. W. Holmes Elementary 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

1 Alice R. Brooks, ‘‘Developmental Values in Books,’ 
in Youth, Communication and Libraries, ed., by Frances 
Henne and others. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1949. pp. 58-59. 

2 Carolyn Jean Roos. Patterns in 
American Library Association, 1954. 
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young people, grouped according to reading 
interests, and Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations *, annotated lists of books on spe- 
cific developmental problems. 


Chan ging Interests 


Reading needs and interests change as chil- 
dren grow. Early childhood is the time when 
humor and nonsense are most appreciated. 
The interests of small children center around 
people, animals, and everyday familiar hap- 
penings, but attention span is short and inter- 
est veers quickly from one thing to another. 
Picture books with rather brief stories answer 
their needs. Mother Goose is a constant de- 
light, as are The Red Carpet, Frog Went a 
Courtin’, Angus and the Ducks, and a variety 
of other simple tales. 

Primary children have broader social inter- 
ests and although they still like picture books, 
they enjoy realistic stories about home, school, 
and community. They, too, love humor and 
alliteration and delight in repeating with the 
reader the rhythmic phrases from Millions of 
Cats, Nothing at All, and Little Lamb. Since 
the child's stage of development involves 
learning how to get along with others, he 
sees the implications of sharing in Two Is a 
Team and comments upon them. His is a 
slowly developing world of social relation- 
ships which requires much help and patience 

The intermediate years bring a longer at- 
tention span and interest is centered in stories 
about other peoples, historical themes, folk 
tales, and stories in which grownups take 
part. Boys and girls, too, have an absorbing 
interest in horse and dog stories and in boy or 
girl stories. Both can enjoy Henry Huggins, 
Mr. Pudgins, and The Monkey with a 
Notion. 

Preadolescence brings somewhat more spe- 
cialized interests. There is a growing interest 
in the other sex, especially among girls. Boys 
are interested in sport stories, westerns, biog- 
raphies of athletes, aviation, and hobbies 
Girls like family stories, those dealing with 
ballet, cookbooks, and etiquette manuals 
books which correspond with their develop- 
ing needs. 


Reading 
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In an attempt to meet all the needs and 
interests of children and to develop lasting 
attitudes, values, and learnings, the librarian 
must offer books to further specific teaching 
objectives, such as love of country and demo- 
cratic ideals, understanding personal environ- 
ments, a sense of belonging and prestige, 
belief in social equality and individual free- 
dom. 


Learning Ex perience: 
Cc 


In planning learning experiences the li- 
brarian must decide just what the needs of the 
group or the individuals are and how the 
experience will be of value in continued 
learning and development. It is important to 
relate the experience to something already 
known, appeal to present interests, and pro- 
vide a problem which is real to the children 

-one which the situation can help solve. 
Questions will encourage children to consider 
what they might have done in similar circum- 
stances and will help them transfer learning 
values to other situations which they may 
encounter. 

In teaching love of country and democratic 
ideals the librarian makes use of current tele- 
vision interest in the development of the early 
West. Wyatt Earp, Gun Smoke, and similar 
programs provide a stimulus for biographies 
of such pioneers as Sam Houston, Daniel 
Boone, and William Cody. Group discussion 
of what makes a hero can extend through the 
entire field of biography and help stimulate 
reading interest. 

Need for understanding personal environ- 
ment is a vital one, for many children do not 
recognize the role they play in family rela- 
tionships. Al/ of a Kind Family, Two Log 
Crossing, My Mother Is the Most Beautiful 
Woman in the World, and Roosevelt's Letters 
to His Children are only a few of the books 
which interpret family life. Carefully planned 
questions bring to attention the things which 
create discord, reasons for anger, acceptance 
of responsibility, the effect of individual ac- 
tions upon other members of the family, 
qualities and attitudes which are common and 
desirable in all family relationships. 

The child’s need to belong is answered in 
some degree by understanding and acceptance 
by the librarian but books such as The Smail- 
est Boy in the Class, A Sundae With Judy, 
and Monkey Shines show how team work ac- 
complishes what individuals alone could not 
do. Group discussion points up the benefits 
to the group as a whole and to individuals. 
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Our American way of life is dependent 
upon our belief in social equality and individ- 
ual freedom. Unfortunately many children 
enter school with definite bias and prejudice 
about others. Reading aloud from such 
books as Shuttered Windows, The Hundred 
Dresses, and Davey, the librarian attempts to 
create sensivity to the feelings of others. Dis- 
cussion as to whether the girl in Hundred 
Dresses deliberately lied will produce varying 
opinions and cause children to think about 
the problems of others. For younger children 
the story of Charcoal points out that external 
appearance is not a good criterion for judging 
others. Through discussion the librarian at- 
tempts to teach that differences in themselves 
are not bad but instead often enrich the lives 
of others. 

Girls reaching adolescence need book ex- 
periences like those in Seventeenth Summer 
before their attitudes and values have been 
formed. There are certain moments during 
which a value must be taught if it is to be of 
use. If it comes too late in a developmental 
stage, attitudes have already been formed, 
often undesirable ones which are difficult to 
change. Role playing of a problem story helps 
to bring out the child’s own attitudes and 
problems. 

In the primary grades the stories which 
children enjoy have happy endings, right al- 
ways triumphs over wrong and the hero over- 
comes all obstacles. As children develop, 
however, they must leari to accept and evalu- 
ate the real world in which we live, where not 
everything in life has a happy ending and 
where there are handicaps and obstacles. The 
stories of Jane Addams, Helen Keller, and 
others who have faced handicaps but have 
built useful lives in spite of them, furnish a 
basis for understanding. 

The use of biography, autobiography, per- 
sonal interviews, and observation helps both 
individuals and groups to recognize and at- 
tempt to solve problems. Books like Caddie 
Woodlawn help to show the recognition and 
acceptance of one’s sex role. Cassie of Peach 
Tree Island works hard to solve her problem 
of gaining independence, and Adopted Jane 
presents the problem of an orphan girl who 
has difficulty in finding the right kind of a 
home. These books present problems whose 
analysis suggest solutions. 

There are many ways to teach esthetic 
values and appreciations. Beautiful poetry 
and stories like Why the Chimes Rang, The 
Happy Prince, The Selfish Giant, The Ege 


(Continued on page 358) 
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Small Fry Need Good Books 


By M. Elizabeth Leonard 


HE VENTURE into the field of children’s 
books today is bound to be a thrilling 
one either for the child or for the grown-up 
interested in the child’s reading. Most who 
have attempted to fashion that world have 
bent their efforts towards making it instruc- 
tive and inspiring. Authors, illustrators, and 
publishers contrived to add to it further in- 
terest and beauty and succeeded beyond all 
hopes in the task. Parents and teachers are 
delighted in it, and the children are happy in 
their inheritance. It has become such a 
crowded world, however, that guidance is 
needed for the best selections to enrich a 
child’s world, as far as reading is concerned. 
Skill and taste in the selection of literature 
for primary grade children depend upon sym- 
pathetic understanding of children and their 
interests and activities, as well as familiarity 
with the literature that has genuine appeal for 
them. It is vital to provide the book that will 
be read, for the older practice of presenting 
the books that ought to be read too often 
deprived children of finding any natural com- 
panionship with books, of feeling that books 
are their very best friends. 

Books for the youngest children must, of 
course, be picture books. There are today sev- 
eral children’s illustrators, men and women 
of considerable artistic talent, who are pub- 
lishing charming picture books of distinct 
educational value. Most of these books have 
a few printed words near each picture and 
children often learn to read from spelling out 
these words. 

Picture books should be true to life in color 
and form, and should be drawn in broad out- 
line with not too much detail. Pictures of 
airships, animals, automobiles, houses, and 
other children fascinate little tots. 

The shape of the picture and the arrange- 
ment of the picture with respect to printed 
words are also important. For example the 
great popularity of the “Peter Rabbit’’ series 
among the very young children is due as 
much to the way it is printed as to its content. 
The pictures tell the stories, and the stories 
explain the pictures so well that the effect 
upon the child is greatly enhanced. 
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It is not necessary to give the child a great 
number of picture books. A few will keep 
him happy for he is, after all, very little and 
dependent upon them for his “reading.” 
There is generally someone in the family who 
will read to him. 


Mother Goose 


Mother Goose is the starting point from 
which mankind begins its knowledge of 
books. The novelist, whose name is in the 
mouths of the multitude, probably gained his 
first notion of fiction on his mother’s knee 
from the somewhat highly colored story of 
the old woman who swept the cobwebs out 
of the sky; the poet's first pastoral was “‘Little 
Bo-Beep,” his first tragedy, “Ding, Dong, 
Bell.”” These nursery rhymes have trained the 
ear and stirred the imagination of generations 
of children and are worthy of adult consid- 
eration not only because of their venerable 
antiquity, but also because of their peculiar 
fascination for the child mind. 

As we look over the history of these old 
rhymes we are filled with wonder at their 
vitality. Century after century has passed 
over them, and they still find a place in every 
nursery, a corner in the heart of every child 
Mother Goose rhymes are a little child’s in- 
troduction to poetry. To learn to listen to the 
music of great verse is the beginning of a love 
of poetry. Many verses for children have 
been written in modern times which to the 
adult mind seem more melodious and attrac- 
tive, but the child looks upon them with more 
or less coldness. They may amuse them for a 
time; but, after all, it is his Mother Goose 
that he takes to bed with him. He does not 
know why he likes it; he simply likes it 

The child takes little thought as to what 
any of these verses mean. There are perhaps 
four elements in them that appeal to him: 
first, the jingle, and with it that peculiar 
cadence which modern writers of children’s 
poetry strive in vain to imitate; secondly, the 
nonsense, with just enough of sense in it to 
connect the nonsense with the child’s think- 
able world ; thirdly, the actions, for the stories 
are quite dramatic in their way; fourthly, the 
quaintness. Many of the objects which are 
referred to are entirely strange and beyond 
his horizon, and perhaps this quality of mys- 
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tery also adds to them a certain charm. No 
child knows exactly what it was that Little 
Miss Muffet sat on, and it is an interesting 
experiment to get from a dozen average chil- 
dren their ideas on this subject. The concep- 
tions range all the way from a rocking chair 
to a mushroom, and I have observed that the 
artists who illustrate Mother Goose are as far 
apart in their views as the children. 
Consideration of children’s reading prefer- 
ences show that young readers are notoriously 
conservative in their demand for simplicity in 
stories. The little child lives in the immediate 
present. His everyday world is a place of 
such marvels and mystery to him that living 
for him is exploration of the actual. It fol- 
lows quite naturally that he prefers to hear 
about the things that belong to his environ- 
ment, that have to do with whatever he sees 
or hears or handles. What he likes best is to 
hear his own experiences reproduced exactly 
as they have happened to him. Stories based 
upon such experiences and containing the ex- 
pressions used by children meet with enthu- 
siastic response. Stories of cats, dogs, rabbits, 
and in a lesser degree, farm animals now hold 
tremendous interest for the child. We should 
not forget the peculiar interests of our metro- 
politan child who is charmed with the stories 
whose patterns embody city sights and sounds 


and the magic of modern machinery. 


During the child’s first two years at school 
we can help him best to an appreciation of 
the imaginative by keeping close to what is 
actual to him. Doing this we shall avoid the 
blunder of bringing the fairy tales too early 
into the child’s experiences for his fullest 
enjoyment. The marvels of the fairy world 
are appreciated with greater zest by the chil- 
dren whose sense of objective reality is strong 
enough to help them to realize that there is a 
fairy world. They enter it freely and joyously 
and without the bewilderment that often 
makes it remote or fearful to children whose 
experiences with the actual have been few or 
unsatisfying. It is every child’s right to enter 
the magic land of elves and pixies, enchanted 
princes and princesses, giants and dragons, 
and flying carpets. 

Development of a love of reading is de- 
pendent, to a great extent, on exposure to 
books in early childhood. If the child finds 
himself in an environment of books and, 
moreover, is encouraged by an interested 
person to read books, he will come to realize 
what wonderful companions books can be to 
him. 
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GUIDING CHILDREN’S 
READING 


(Continued from page 356) 
Tree, The Country Bunny and The Little 
Gold Shoes enhance appreciation for fine lit- 
erature and styles of writing. 

Books about other lands, followed by ques- 
tions pointing out similarities of activity, 
problems, and pleasures of people who are 
unlike us in some ways, help children in their 
understanding of others. The Chinese Chil- 
dren Next Door, Elin’s Amerika, San Fran- 
cisco Boy, and The Adventures of Wu Han of 
Korea all provide insight into the problems 
of the foreign-born. Suggestions from the 
children about ways in which newcomers to 
our shores could be helped to feel more at 
home often result in new attitudes. Discus- 
sion of the problems we might face in another 
country is most enlightening for the children. 

Humorous books, providing entertainment 
and escape from the problems of everyday 
life, include nonsense verse and books like 
Paul Bunyan, Tom Sawyer, Angelo, The 
Naughty One, and The Man Who Lost His 
Head. 

All planned learning experiences require 
much thought, time, and research on the part 
of the librarian but they are well worth the 
effort expended if they develop better atti- 
tudes, evaluations, skills, critical thinking, 
and real learning on the part of the children. 


WHEN ARE YOU GOING TO VISIT ME? was the 
title of a display publicizing travel to the moon 
arranged in a recessed window box at the P. K 
Yonge Laboratory School of the University of 
Florida, Gainesville. At the base was a map of the 
world surrounded by books on space travel. Above, 
against a dark blue background, were a satellite, 
silver-and-red rockets, silver stars, and a friendly 
moon. The rocket paths were of white tempera. 
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Some Suggestions for National 
Library Week 


By Virginia H. Mathews 


DEALLY, each member of the National Li- 
brary Week local committee should be 
asked to work on that part of the total pro- 
gram in which his knowledge, resources, and 
contacts can be the most helpful. A_ basic 
responsibility of every member is to serve as 
liaison officer between the committee and his 
own group, assuring participation of his own 
group. Thus, the school administration mem- 
ber will help assure the participation of 
pupils, teachers, and parents in the commu- 
nity observance; the clergyman on the com- 
mittee will work with other clergymen on the 
community-wide observance by the churches ; 
the clubwoman will plan activities for her 
own club and work with other organizations 
on their planning. 


Dividing the Work 


It was last year’s experience that committee 
members are often inactive unless they are 
made aware of specific jobs that they can 
tackle and areas in which they can work effec- 
tively. With some guidance from the chair- 
man (and the librarians) as a springboard, 
committee members’ own initiative and im- 
agination will take over from there to develop 
an exciting, constructive program. At the first 
meeting of the full committee, it is important 
to define what the committee hopes to accom- 
plish through NLW in terms of local objec- 
tives; to decide the kinds of activities that 
will dramatize local needs, and highlight 
local opportunities. Although work will be 
done by subcommittees, the whole committee 
should meet as often as necessary—probably 
once each month—to report progress on vari- 
ous aspects of the program and to get an 
overall view of the whole enterprise. 

No suggestion can be as useful as your own 
imagination. And naturally, no two commit- 
tees will work in precisely the same way. All 
the following suggestions, including the list 
of activities, are included only to spark com- 
mittee members into thinking up other and 
better ideas. Ingenuity applied to local objec- 
tives will produce the best results. 
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Local committees are not expected to con- 
form to a rigid time schedule. The one re- 
quirement is that everybody celebrate Library 
Week the same week: April 12-18, 1959. 

Each committee should decide which ac- 
tivities it will launch in the fall and winter for 
culmination in Library Week. Fact-finding 
surveys should, of course, be started months 
before NLW so that facts about the commu- 
nity’s reading habits can be analyzed and pub- 
licized during the week. Subcommittee chair- 
men should report all plans at each meeting 
of the full committee so that activities can be 
evenly distributed throughout the week and 
events dovetail rather than compete for at- 
tendance and publicity. 

Contact should be established as early as 
possible with the executive director of the 
state committee for two main reasons: it is 
important that the state committee know what 
progress is being made on planning through- 
out the state so that it will be in a position to 
coordinate plans for maximum impact of 
NLW, statewide; the state committee must 
be able to keep the NLW headquarters in- 


formed for the sake of the national picture 








NLW headquarters in New York will be in 
direct communication o/y with state commit- 
tees ; requests for advice, help, etc., reflecting 
the needs of communities in each state, should 
come to headquarters from the state commit- 
tees. This chain of communications is vital 
for a good statewide and national program. 
The contact of the local committee with its 
state committee should be developed into a 
two-way channel for exchange of informa- 
tion, ideas, and materials. 


Events and Projects 


Activities should be designed to dramatize 
and emphasize what excellent library service 
is and what it can do for every citizen of any 
age; the relationship of reading to all other 
activities and interests; and how the reading 
habit can pay dividends in terms of satisfac- 
tion of curiosity, personal growth, entertain- 
ment, and career advancement. 

Speakers and Speeches. Word of mouth 
and personal conviction are the keys to a 
successful NLW campaign. It is important 
for the subcommittee on Special Events and 
Projects to set up a speakers’ bureau so that 
plenty of good speakers on various NLW 
themes will be available for club programs, 
TV and radio appearances and the like. 

Prepare and distribute a speakers’ fact sheet 
to local authors, critics, TV and radio com- 
mentators, civic and business leaders, editors, 
and all others who are in demand as speakers 
at public gatherings. This fact sheet should 
contain information on current library and 
NLW activities. Whether someone's specialty 
be flower arrangement or foreign affairs, he 
can relate it to the use of libraries or the state 
of reading in the community if he has the 
facts. Include information on: the aims of 
NLW ; the reading resources (libraries, book- 
stores, and newsstands) in the community 
and the state; local reading interests (meas- 
ured by kinds of books currently in heavy 
demand) ; library circulation figures over the 
past 10 years; number of library card holders 
in the community; appropriations for the li- 
brary on a per capita basis. Comparisons by 
years and with other cities of similar popu- 
lation are valuable, as are comparisons with 
ALA public library service standards. 

Meetings. Get a list of organizations that 
meet regularly. Approach civic and luncheon 
clubs immediately, suggesting they key their 
weekly (April 12-18) or April monthly 
meeting to a NLW theme by inviting busi- 
ness leaders, educators, and others to discuss 
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interesting or controversial reading questions. 
(Programs, especially monthly ones, are 
scheduled well in advance. ) These approaches 
to clubs will be most successful if made by a 
short letter to the program chairman, fol- 
lowed by a telephone call a week later. 

Find out what special events, shows, cele- 
brations are already planned for this period 
and try to tie-in with them. Remember, 
events for NLW need not be purely literary 
—NLW is a chance to demonstrate that read- 
ing and libraries can be a part of every in- 
terest, any phase of everyday life. A concert, 
a play put on by a little-theatre group, the 
Firemen’s Ball, a lecture on eighteenth- 
century painting can all have tie-ins with 
NLW. If the department store or some group 
—junior league, perhaps—plans a spring 
fashion show, urge them to build in a read- 
ing or book theme. 

Reading Night. A big event for NLW 
can be a reading night, sponsored jointly by 
all community organizations to emphasize the 
fun and pleasure of reading aloud together. 
Select local celebrities as audience builders 
the mayor, well-known TV or radio person- 
ality, etc., to speak briefly on “What Reading 
Has Meant to Me,” and to read aloud favorite 
passages. Readings from a play could be done 
by the members of the local theatre group 
The event should be held in a large audi- 
torium with a good amplifying system, should 
be less than two hours in length and be 
widely publicized as a big community event. 
Lorain, Ohio, and Eau Claire, Wisconsin, did 
this last year; so did Sioux City, Iowa, which 
had a most successful program with a deco- 
rator, an actor, and a dean taking part, and 
choral readings by a college group. 

Special Nights. You might decide to have 
several special “nights” at the library high- 
lighting the interests of various groups. For 
example, on “family reading night,” children 
might bring parents to pick out a book for 
the whole family. A lively mother or father 
might be asked to describe the role that books 
and magazines play in connection with regu- 
lar family activities once a family is ‘reading 
oriented.” Last year, Rochester, New York, 
held a “Family Night” with ten different 
events. 

A “new borrowers” night at the library 
might be a time for people who haven't come 
before to be greeted by citizens who are ready 
to help them informally to choose books relat- 
ing to a common interest. Last year, Ottawa, 
Kansas, had a “hobby night” with related 
book displays. 
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Plan a survey of community (region, 
county, city, or town) reading resources that 
can be publicized during NLW. Besides the 
library and the bookstore, the survey commit- 
tee will find numerous other places in town 
where good reading is available (newsstands 
at the bus and railroad stations, at drugstores, 
etc.). A map of the town, spotting the read- 
ing resources, can be displayed in front of the 
city hall or some other highly visible public 
place during NLW. 

Prepare list of local libraries and book- 
stores for distribution at meeetings during 
NLW. 

Conduct a reading survey of the town 
with a questionnaire on personal and family 
reading habits and use of the library's serv- 
ices. Or a sidewalk survey during the week 
might dig out facts on: ‘A Book I've Always 
Wanted to Read,” or “How I Find Time to 
Read,” from a sampling of citizens. 

Last year in Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
brief noonhour book reviews, scheduled each 
day of NLW in the private dining room of a 
popular restaurant, drew crowds. 

Open houses of all kinds were tremen- 
dously popular last year, and will be again. 
But instead of having just the librarians on 
duty to explain, conduct tours, etc., try to in- 
volve nonlibrarians in introducing others to 
the library's resources and treasures. A local 
organization can be asked to sponsor an open 
house to which its members are especially in- 
vited for a certain hour in the day. Try to 
find a new angle so that new and unfamiliar 
crowds of people get into the library during 
NLW. Several communities, among them 
Columbia, Missouri, and Carrollton, Georgia, 
reported that a morning coffee hour in the 
library for business men introduced them to 
services that many men are apt to think of as 
being ‘for women and children only’; In 
dianapolis had a daily ‘coffee break’ pro 
gram, and Council Bluffs, Iowa, had a special 
“business book center’ with morning coffee 

The open house may be used not only to 
point out the services available, but services 
that could be rendered if sufficient 
were available. 

The following promotion materials will be 
available for sale from National Library 
Week headquarters, 24 West 40th Street, 
New York 18. Each item will be priced in- 
dividually so that you can order whatever 
kinds of materials you want in any quantity, 
with $4 minimum order. Free brochure with 
order blank and price of each item will be 
sent to you on request from NLW headquar- 
iters if you have not already received one. 
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Poster. Size 17" x 22”—6 colors. A dramatic 
impact of color combination in violet, yellow, blue, 
red, brown and black, highlighted by an abstract 
face, asleep on one half—wide awake on the other; 
filled in with copy saying: ‘for a better-read, better- 
informed America.” Also carries the WAKE UP 
AND READ! slogan and NLW dates. Don’t forget— 
a poster can be used in any location. 

Counter card. An 8” x 10" reproduction of the 
poster in 6 colors, produced on heavy stock and 
mounted on an easel back. Useful for both win- 
dows and interiors. Sits upright on any flat surface. 

df/reamer Two sizes. NLW 3C is a 36” x 91 “a 
4-color streamer in poster colors and utilizing poster 
symbol. NLW 3D is 2214"x 6” in 4 colors and 
imprinted with NLW slogans and dates. Can be 
attached to any flat surface visible to the eye. 

Bookmark. Delightful reproduction of the poster 
face at top of bookmark. Face peers over top of 
book when inserted. Three poster colors and NLW 
slogan imprint. Size 2” x 7” 

Table tent. 3" x5" folded. One side imprinted 
in poster colors and face with WAKE UP AND READ! 
slogan. Other side imprinted with eagle emblem 
and NLW dates. Enameled paper stock. For use 
on public dining tables or other flat surfaces where 
a small upright card is appropriate. 

Table mat. 12" x18". Strong white stock, im- 
printed with soft grey figure design around outside 
border. Design includes small figures of men, 
women and children in family scenes. For use 
under plates in public and private dining rooms 

d dverti [i £ mal ana eal. 
sheet for advertising purposes. 
blem, poster emblem, 20 square ad utilizing poster 
in the art work, advertising slogans and other small 
symbols. Can be used by local publications for 


reproduction 
| 


A single 3-column 
Includes eagle em- 
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A Nonmechanical System for Sorting and 
Retrieving Book Cards 


By Glenn Mallison 


IRCULATION TECHNIQUES have been 

given a great deal of attention in the 
past few years. Some entirely new concepts 
have been introduced and older ones modi- 
fied. 

For small libraries, particularly, much of 
this activity is of but academic interest. They 
cannot aftord mechanical innovations and 
may not feel that the saving in time and 
effort effected by machines would warrant 
the expense even if they had the money, 
considering the amount of circulation they 
may have. There is, after all, a minimal size 
below which no mechanical device is worth 
the expense and work involved in changing 
over. 

Yet the small library badly needs improve- 
ments in general circulation methods to in- 
crease speed, accuracy, and over-all efficiency. 

With all this in mind, here is a way of 
handling the sorting and retrieving of book 
cards that any library can adopt. As a matter 
of fact, the system can be used in any oper- 
ation involving frequent handling of large 
sets of cards. 


Color and Position 

The plan is very simple and is based on 
two factors: color of cards, and position of 
dots or spots at the tops of the cards. 

Six different colors are used in our library. 
In setting up the system our average daily 
circulation was divided six ways, with divi- 
sions between letters and whole numbers, so 
that there would be more or less equal num- 
bers of cards in each group. It turned out 
that when the cards were divided in this way 
we had four sections of fiction and two of 
nonfiction. Other libraries, particularly spe- 
cial libraries, will have different groupings; 
but the purpose remains to divide the total 
into roughly equal parts. 

Each section is assigned a color. We use 
buff, blue, white, salmon, green, and pink, 
in that order, so as to have the greatest pos- 
sible color differentiation between adjoining 
groups. The buff cards include the letters 


Glenn Mallison is Librarian of the Herkimer, New York, 
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A through E, the blue include F through K, 
and so forth. 

When sorting, the first sort is now done 
by color. This is exceptionally fast and abso- 
lutely accurate. The next sort, by individual 
letters or class numbers within each color sec- 
tion, is much easier and faster to do than 
ordinarily, because of the smaller number of 
cards to be handled. 

When doing this second sorting, all the 
cards of one color are set out in rows by in- 
dividual letters or numbers, or divisions of 
those if necessary because of a large number 
of cards. Each card is placed on its row, 
overlapping the others with the top showing. 
Once they are laid out, they can be picked up 
in the order desired, working one row at a 
time. This, too, is fast, easy, and accurate. 
This takes care of the sorting. 

The rest of the scheme applies to retriev- 
ing the cards from the circulation files. Here 
we make use of an inked dot at the top of 
the card. For example, taking our buff cards 
which include letters A through E, we assign 
each letter to one of five positions. Letter A 
is represented by a dot on the left edge, B by 
a dot midway between the edge and the center 
of the card, C by a dot in the center, etc. Five 
positions were chosen because fewer would 
have been insufficient for the purpose, and 
more would have made the individual dot 
positions less easily identified. Where there 
are more than five letters or numbers per 
color, the lesser used ones can be doubled up, 
as in the case of X-Y-Z 

Now, when we wish to retrieve a card for 
a book by Costain, we know that it will be in 
the buff section, third dot position. Formerly 
we only knew that the C’s were somewhere 
near the front. We stabbed a finger at the 
stack fumbled backwards or forwards, de- 
pending on where we actually entered the 
pile, and finally located the card we wanted. 
That may not sound like much loss of time, 
but multiplied by the total daily circulation 
it is a great waste. 

The dots themselves take up very little 
space on the fronts of the cards, and can be 
easily applied. A mark, measuring not more 
than 1/16” vertically and 1/4” horizontally 
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on the front of the card, together with mark- 
ing the top edge of the card at the same point, 
is fully adequate, whether the cards are stand- 
ing upright or tilted back. It works well even 
when cards happen to vary slightly in size. 

In applying dots to the fronts of the cards, 
the cards are first arranged as usual for the 
circulation file. They are then divided into 
five piles according to dot positions, so that 
all cards of whatever color requiring dots in 
the same position are in one pile. For ex- 
umple, in our library dot position one in- 

cludes A, F, L, S, 000-100-200, and 800. 

§ Each of these piles is then in turn fanned 
out so that the top front 1/16” is exposed 
and the left edges are even. A straight edge 
is then placed alongside the dot position and 
a vertical line drawn with a felt-tipped pen 
across all the cards. To mark the tops of the 
cards, let dry a moment, then set the cards on 
edge, top down, to even them. Next, draw 
another line across the top edge of the cards 
in the same position as that on the front of 

Ahe card. Once the cards are marked, they are 
reassembled according to letter, etc., for the 
irculation file. 

In speaking of a system of color identifica- 
tion for pamphlets which he had devised, 
John Cotton Dana remarked, “The process 
seems much more complex and laborious in 
description than it is in fact.” ? While this 
procedure also may sound complicated and 
lengthy, in actual practice it is quite simple 
and takes only about 12 minutes daily. And 
“he process is eliminated entirely once all the 
cards are marked, except of course for new 
book cards. Although many of the cards will 
be marked again on subsequent days until the 
process is completed, this will do no harm 
since ink builds up no appreciable thickness, 
and it is simpler and faster to permit this 
re-marking than to pick out the unmarked 
cards for special handling. 

That is the basic idea of our new system, 
although there are some details which may be 
modified according to different situations. 


Change-Over 


* We effected our change-over of book cards 
by first doing those of books that were most 
as they were returned, and of course 
ull new books. This brought the colors into 
immediate use. Once the more active books 
were done we started doing a// that came in 
each day insofar as we had time. Eventually 


ictive 


John Cotton, Color and Position Filing, 1918. 
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these will all be done, and we can then take 
care of those on the shelves at our leisure. 
The use of various colored cards is so great a 
help that it is well worth the relatively slight 
expense involved in changing over. 


Alternative Method 


An alternative method to using colored 
cards and dots might be to use plain cards 
and colored dots. The colors, if carefully 
chosen for color differentiation, could be used 
to divide the total number of cards into sev- 
eral basic groups, just as when using colored 
cards. It would be easy to learn that the dif- 
ferent colors of the dots indicated these divi- 
sions just as colored cards would. The dots 
might become dirty or smudged in use and 
the colors less clear, but that might not be a 
significant problem. The colors used in felt- 
tipped pens are said to be permanent and 
nonfading. A real disadvantage to using col- 
ored dots would be that the first sorting, by 
color alone, would be made more difficult. 
Yet this might be solved simply by enlarging 
the size of the dot on the front of the card. 

We have found that one of the real advan- 
tages of the whole scheme is that it can be 
introduced gradually without upsetting the 
regular library routines. Also, since it does 
not alter the basic system of arranging the 
cards, there is no need for anyone to be 
trained to use it or even to study anything. 
The meaning of the colors and dots will be 
learned by usage, just as we all learn those 
phone numbers we call frequently. 

The improvement in accuracy will be auto- 
matic. A colored card cannot be out of its 
color section without becoming immediately 
apparent. Within a color section, a card can- 
not be out of its proper single letter or num- 
ber place, as identified by dot positions, with- 
out being seen at once. Thus, when searching 
for snags, the possible places where a card 
might be are greatly limited. 

In addition, no dividers are needed to 
separate groups of cards, other than date 
dividers. This will achieve a small saving in 
space, but, even more important, the annoy- 
ance of projecting dividers which hide the 
cards behind them will be nearly eliminated. 

I believe this system could be beneficial in 
any size library which is using hand sorting, 
arranging, or retrieving. I cannot at present 
see how it could be applied to transaction 
cards; perhaps someone else can work that 
out. However, for the rest it is a real time- 
saver. 
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Mathematics in the School Library 
By Jane B. Bowman 


RING THE MATHEMATICS DEPARTMENT 

into the library and you will be glad you 
did. It is a most rewarding project for every- 
one concerned. 

It used to be that our library was used 
extensively for English and history classes, 
but was ignored by the mathematics classes. 
After all, it has been preached (and prac- 
ticed ) for many years that libraries are excel- 
lent places to find material for book reports 
and term papers. Many educators, knowing 
that such things are not required in the 
mathematics department, dismiss the thought 
of classroom integration in this field as im- 
practical. Before the great experiment in in- 
tegration here, students would come to the 
library looking for materials to use in Eng- 
lish, history, or science. Often they had difh- 
culty in finding what they wanted, and when 
they did find the material they would put 
the books back on the shelves in the wrong 

laces. These students had had lessons in li- 
ee usage and they knew what books should 
be where in a general way. What they hadn't 
learned was that the library uses numbers to 
help people fixd books—not to Aide material 
from those who need it. 


Dewey for Decimals 


It used to be that the librarian would 
blithely say, “The card catalog is the index to 
the library. Each card will tell you the loca- 
tion of the book on the shelves just as the 
index in a book will tell you on what page to 
look for the information you want.” This 
was fine, except for one thing: book pages 
just don’t contain decimals. A student would 
either try to find a place for 636.7 as a four 
digit number or he would shove the book in 
the general location and hope he wasn’t too 
far off. Because this condition did exist, the 
librarian and the teachers of junior high 
school mathematics put their heads together 
and came up with the idea of teaching the 
Dewey Decimal System in the classroom as a 
lesson in use of decimals. It worked beauti- 
fully. 

The librarian planned a lesson around the 
use of the decimal system of classification and 
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the mathematics teachers taught the lesson. 
No attempt was made to have the students 
memorize the ten main classes. Instead, the 
teachers gave each child a bookmark listing 
the numbers and subdivisions most commonly 
used. Classes that are used a great deal, such 
as the 500’s and 900's, were analyzed thor- 
oughly, and exercises were made up for prac- 
tice. The students had both oral and written 
drill in putting lists of numbers in the proper 
shelf order. After they had tried a few ex- 
ercises of this kind, the students were tested 
with others of a similar nature to be finished 
within a certain time limit. 


DDS in Action 


After the lessons in the classroom, a trip 
to the library to see the decimal system in 
action was planned, with the librarian taking 
an active part. The students were able to see 
how orderly the classification system worked 
and had the opportunity to shelve books that 
had been picked out beforehand as represen- 
tative of the decimals they had studied. It is 
now obvious that the students appreciate the 
correlation between the library and mathe- 
matics. They feel much more at ease in get- 
ting books from the shelves because they 
know that the number on the back of each 
book is not just a mystic symbol of library 
untouchableness but is there to guide them. 
Familiarity with the numbers brings comfort 
in searching. The final proof that the lesson 
has paid off far beyond our expectations is 
the fact that books are seldom out of place in 
the nonfiction section now, although the 
books are used even more than before. The 
students are eager to be right in replacing 
books where they belong since there is no 
longer need for guesswork. 

This experiment in classroom integration 
between mathematics department and library 
has been well received and will probably be 
repeated with other grades. The librarian is 
thrilled with the interest and cooperation, the 
teachers are pleased with the new approach 
to the old problem of making decimals inter- 
esting and the students are glad to be able to 
find things more easily in the library. 
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Flowers That Bloom All the Year, Tra La 


By Grace B. S pear 


AVEN'T WE ALL at one time or another 

wished for an indulgent uncle or benevo- 
lent friend who would shower us with flowers, 
not just on occasions but throughout the entire 
year? There is something about flowers that 
adds vomph to our existence, that lifts us 
above the humdrum. It is hard to explain; 
to some they may bring memories of an old- 
fashioned garden in the backyard or nostalgia 
of a pleasant event. For some they may be the 
plus gesture that Beran Wolfe talked about 
thirty years ago. But whatever the emotion 
called forth, there is no doubt about it—we 
all quicken to the sight of lovely, colorful 
blooms. 

In Brentwood Public Library, flowers the 
year round is not an idle dream but a reality. 
Not only do they abound every day of the 
year, they are arranged in interesting and 
varied ways. The library is the recipient of 
what Gelett Burgess terms “the educated 
heart,” gifts with style. 


Brentwood is on the southwestern fringe 
of St. Louis, Missouri, a beautiful suburban 
community comprised of home owners who 
take pride in civic affairs and their gardens. 
The population of 14,000 boasts a dozen 
garden clubs. They vie with each other only 
at flower show time. During the year they 
join forces to give literal and living proof of 
their ability to grow bigger and better flowers 


Grace Spear is Children’s Librarian of the Carondolet 
Branch of the St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library. 
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and to arrange them in attractive and fasci- 
nating displays. Lovely vases, kitchen crock- 
ery, unusual bowls, and antique pieces are no 
small part of these exhibits. 

The clubs divide the year, each organiza- 
tion being responsible for furnishing flowers 
for an entire month. During this period the 
space allocated for this purpose is always 
“blooming.” The displays are changed 
weekly and, during the summer when garden 
flowers are at their height, several times a 
week. Once a year the clubs combine their 
talents for a flower show and the winners are 
then carried from a local church, where the 
exhibition is held, to the library for viewing 
and enjoyment. 

The main hall of the library separates the 
adult reading room from the children’s de- 
partment. Both rooms are paneled with large- 
paned glass windows. Lillian Klersch, the 
librarian, was so heartened by the garden 
clubs’ cooperation that, when the new build 
ing was opened in 1951, there was a special 
section set aside for their displays. It is just 
beneath one of these attractive picture win 
dows that the garden clubs have their “cor- 
ner."" Topping two rows of low shelving is a 
wide counter on which these arrangements 
are placed. The flowers are visible to the 
whole library through the window and a deli 
cate aroma pervades the reading room. 

In spring it may be a Delft blue crockery 
bowl heaped high with daffodils; Valentine's 
Day brings crimson roses made more brilliant 
by the lovely old milk glass vase that holds 
them. At Christmas time a huge copper con 
tainer supports greens in whose branches are 
glistening, delicately-colored bird ornaments. 
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In the fall and winter, formal arrangements 
and cacti are frequent displays. One of the 
junior garden clubs had an exhibit of button 
gardens—tiny cacti and succulents on buttons 
varying in size from the most minute to those 
the size of a dollar. Summer is the time when 
cut flowers are in abundance, for it is then 
that the green thumb-ers can bring the prizes 
of their own gardens to be arranged in old- 
fashioned bouquets. 


Garden Books 


On the shelves under the flower arrange- 
ments are all the garden books in the collec- 
tion. Here are volumes on horticulture, flower 
arrangement, lovely books of flower prints 
and plates, and volumes on individual vari- 
eties. Miss Klersch says the clubs go far be- 
yond contributing their thoughtfulness and 
flowers. They have also been most generous 
in making gifts of money for the purchase of 
garden materials and many of them give 
lovely editions the library could not afford 
otherwise, as memorial presentations 


The last time I visited the library, my eyes 
searched out the current offering as I went 
through the door. It was a damp, overcast 
day, one not conducive to high spirits and 
enthusiasm. But suddenly it didn’t seem so 
gloomy after all. For there on the garden 
shelf a lovely blue bowl held an arrangement 
of lemon-colored carnations. On closer in- 
spection one could see that they stemmed 
straight and tall, not from a commercial 
holder, but from a beautifully honey-combed 
porous rock. It was then that I wished more 
than ever for a gardener friend who would 
share a garden so bounteously. But facts are 
facts... . I knew this could not happen. So, 
I did the next best thing. I stooped down and 
ran over the shelves. Friday to Monday Gar 
dening by Margaret Goldsmith and The I gno- 
ramus Garden Book by Mary Wheeler Rush 
caught my eye. I picked them off the shelves 
and carried them to the charging desk. If we 
can't have flowers given to us, we can always 
try growing them ourselves! 





If you want to cause a commotion among high school students, 


schools’ yearbooks. The Dallas, 
display of Dallas school yearb ok 


im to compare notes, activitte 


were all printed and made available by the Taylor Publishing Company of Dallas 
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just try exhibiting other 
Texas, Public Library found this out recently during their 
when une xpected throngs of high school students flocked 
s, and girl and boy friends via current yearbooks. The book 
and will 
be donated to the Young Adults Department of the Dallas Public Library to fill a demand 
already making itself felt. 
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TALKING SHOP. 


EW YEAR'S DAY is noted for resolutions which 

—no matter how well-intentioned—are seldom 
carried out to the full. Included in them is a list of 
books we've been waiting for time to read. Surely 
this year we'll get to them? We hope so, we 
resolve so, for we share Lawrence Clark Powell's 
sentiment in the UCLA Library Guide, Know Your 
Library: “No pleasure has ever been found equal 
to that of reading good books.”’ As he says: 


Reading is done easily, and it is inexpensive. .:. 
Once you have learned to read, nature takes care of 
the rest. There is no formal procedure, routine, or 
protocol about reading. Do it wherever you are, 
wearing what you will, alone or together... . 

A book is one of the most patient of all man’s 
inventions. Centuries mean nothing to a well-made 
book. It awaits its destined reader, come when he 
may, with eager hand and seeing eye. Then occurs 
one of the great examples of union, that of a man 
with a book, pleasurable, sometimes fruitful, poten- 
tially world-changing, simple... . 

The Library is for books, the books are for you. 
These can be the best years of your life if you are 
a reader, for you may never again find yourself im 
proximity to a million and more good books. Read 
one, read a hundred, a thousand. They are un- 
rationed, and they are fully packed with pleasure 
and with knowledge, yours free for the reading. 


Yes, the books are available, to most of us. Time, 
too, dispute this though we may. Time is, after all, 
the only thing in the universe meted out with 
genuine impartiality and equality to rich and poor, 
well and sick, cultured and savage, literate and 
illiterate, busy and bored. It becomes an in- 
dividual matter how we those irretrievable 
twenty-four hours a day. 

I often wonder if being able to read faster, so 
as to get through the mountains of print that some- 
how seem to need perusal, would really be an 
advantage. There is the other aspect—the relaxed, 
leisurely savoring of tidbits on one printed page or 
another, while memory reopens the roll of the past 
or conjures up some imagined panorama still to 
come. I can't help wondering if these two 
extremes are mutually exclusive, or whether they 
could become compatible. Certainly there would be 
much to be said for an ability to mow down more 
quickly the stacks of mail, periodicals, and books 
that wait to be seen before moving on to some other 
one’s desk or shelf, especially if the time so salvaged 
could somehow be transferred from the hustle-and- 
bustle part of life to the still-water moments when 
the mind has freedom to go or come as and where 
it will—or even to reject motion entirely for the 
time being. Without such letups we tend to become 
like tops, spinning along rhythmically and rapidly, 
albeit aimlessly, gradually to run down and topple 
over—done for, unless wound up and started all 
over again, round and round, even so never getting 
anywhere. 


use 


This dizzy pace is a far cry from the world in 
which Johann Gutenberg invented movable type, 
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utilizing this ingenious method to produce a Bible. 
What a world of type he set in motion! The origi- 
nal Gutenberg Bible, in two volumes of ample pro- 
portions—of which some two dozen copies are on 
exhibition in American libraries—is a startling 
contrast to a novelty just issued, the smallest book 
in the world to be printed from hand-set type. This 
fascinating phenomenon is less than 0.2 inches in 
size, yet it contains the Lord’s Prayer in seven 
versions: English (King James and Douay), Dutch, 
German, French, Spanish, and Swedish. This mini- 
ature is printed from hand-set type. It is not 
photographically reduced by any offset process. 
Still more amazing, the tiny book—half the size of 
an aspirin tablet—is hand-bound, and its leaves are 
hand-folded and sewn. The binding is full leather 
with gold-stamped cover and spine. The tiny vol- 
ume is enclosed in a lucite case which contains a 
built-in 15-power magnifying unit so that the text 
can easily be read. The miniature is being dis- 
tributed by the International Gutenberg Society 
through Don Cleveland Norman (8647 Harms 
Road, Skokie, Illinois), author of the forthcoming 
work on “The 500th Anniversary Pictorial Census 
of the Gutenberg Bible.” This ‘smallest book in 
the world’ is not for sale, but it is sent by Mr. 
Norman to anyone contributing $5 or more for the 
purpose of rebuilding the Gutenberg Museum at 
Mainz into the World Museum of Typography 


The smallest book in the world is shown 

at left in its lucite case (about the size of a 

dime). At right, it rests beside a German 

pfennig The lucite case opens to be used 
as a magnifying glass. 


It is significant that five centuries ago the first 
important book ever printed and now the smallest 
book ever to have been printed both take their text 
from the greatest book in the world—the Bible 
Yet, unopened, this timeless volume has no more 
power than any other; indeed, closed, the Bible 
itself is impotent. Open, it is ‘the power of God, 
carrying with it the special promise of Revelation 
1:3: “Blessed is he that readeth.”” What a resolu 
tion to make—and keep—for 1959! 
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Additional Suggestions 
for Pamphlet Use 


HE TWO ARTICLES, “Pamphlets Are Worth the 
Trouble” and “Less Than Sixty Pages,” in 
the Sept. Wilson Bulletin, are most interesting and 
informative. There is a little I would like to add, 
acquired from our experience in this field 
Chambers of Commerce of the various cities are 
usually very generous in sending pamphlets (and 
maps) upon request and we try to keep our files up 
to date. These are invaluable for circulating to the 
school children, as every year they are assigned to 
get material on Butte, Birmingham, Boston, or 
where-have-you. They also fill a need for travelers 
or people planning a change of residence 
A few 
ticles, put 


pamphlets are made from magazine ar- 
into covers, labeied with author, title, 
date, and source. Due to the work involved, only 
very special articles are used this way. Sometimes 
there is such a lack of pamphlets on certain subjects 
that it seems very worthwhile to “make’’ them from 
good magazine articles, especially on regional sub- 
pects. 

Our “Utah Pamphiets,” numbering over 2,000, 
are a very valuable part of our Utah collection. 
These are never circulated but are for the use of 
patrons in the library. Utah material is guarded 
carefully and the pamphlets are cataloged—Dewey 
—and have cards in the Utah catalog. They are not 
accessioned and the shelf cards are kept in the 
department rather than in the cataloging office. 

WINNIE LAMUNYAN 
Pamphlet Department 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Books That Slide Home 
Se BASEBALL SEASON IS OVER, but the 
title is appropriate anyway 

An oversight was made when our library build- 
ing was planned: no after-hours book chute was 
provided. The accompanying pictures indicate how 
the oversight was remedied. Since practically all of 
the articles on drive-up book-return arrangements 
refer to the mailbox type of receptacle at the curb, 
it might be helpful if our particular system were 
described. 

Gravity does it all. In fact, it was the problem 
of too much gravity that bothered us most. The 
problem, of course, was getting the book from the 
drive-up area in the parking lot, near the second- 
floor level of the library, to the ground floor, with- 
out subjecting it to damage from what it might 
strike at the bottom, or, after it had reached the 
bottom, from books that might strike it from be- 
hind. Naturally, if the chute were long enough, 
there would be no problem. But we couldn't afford 
the space required to stretch the chute halfway 
across the ground floor. : 


Free Pul Library 


abov c 
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After much experimenting we arranged for the 
construction of a series of three slides. The first 
slide, into which the book is fed at the drive-up 
station, resembles a ski jump. The book sails off 
the upturned end and continues its ascent on the 
second slide. Gravity exerts sufficient pull here to 
prevent most books from climbing to the top of 
the chute, but rubber-foam padding protects the 
few books that go all the way. 








slide 


bec n 


Now the book starts down the second 
transfers to the third, and, its speed having 
effectively checked, comes to rest inside the box at 
floor level. 








The box is emptied once or twice a day and the 
books are transported by truck to the nearby ele- 
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vator and then to the loan desk to be discharged. 
The average number of volumes picked up daily 
from the chute is more than 40, with the load on 
some days reaching 200. 

Many minutes are saved and considerable incon- 
venience spared those students who simply wish to 
return their library books without having to make 
a trip into the building. The service is appreciated 
especially at busy hours on rainy days, when find- 
ing a vacant parking space near the library is next 
to impossible. The chute is used a great deal, too 
as an after-hours accommodation. 

Three items of advice will be in order 

Make the vertical clearance in the chute ade quate 
to provide for the situation in whicl 
causes the u ypermost cover fae k to fly open 

Provide sufficient emergency 
@asy access im Case of jams. 

Attach a staple plate and hasp to the 
cover so that the latter can be p ckhed when the 
chute is out of order or is undergoing repairs. 


air pressure 
penings to permit 


entrance 


By a conspicuous sign affixed at the drive-up 
station, everyone who uses the chute is instructed 
as follows: 

PLEASE 
COUNT TO 3 SLOWLY BETWEEN BOOKS 
NO BOOKS WITH EXPENSIVE BINDINGS 
NO OVERSIZED BOOKS 


We estimated that the time required for a book 
to pass from the bottom end of the first slide to the 
upper end of the second, and back again to a point 
opposite the original jump-off place, would be ap- 
proximately three seconds, or the amount of time 
required to count slowly to three. Obviously, to 
release a second book too soon after the first might 
result in a head-on collision on the second slide. 
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BOOK RETURN 
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* 
RUBBER FOAM 


There are always some people, however who 
won't follow directions. Design your system, there 
fore, so as to make it as foolproof as possible 

Fortunately our fears of receiving unwanted 
items via the book chute have not been realized. To 
date, after more than four years of operation, there 
have been no rocks, bottles, tin cans, frogs, or cats 

not even on Halloween! 

Howarp F. 
University 


H ustoONn, 
Don’t Do It Yourself 


McGaw, Direct 
of Houston Li 


Texas 


Bee EXPERIENCE OF MOUNTING MATERIAL of 
any type has probably convinced you that if it 
is to be done satisfactorily or even acceptably, you 
unfortunately, had better do it yourself. But by the 
use of the following method any assistant will be 
able to do it 

After you have decided on the pictures to be 
used, the assistant can begin by clipping the pi 
tures as directed. To facilitate labeling, the ma 
terial should be arranged by subjects in separate 
envelopes. 

Obtain a shallow tray or pan of sufficient size 
Spread a thin layer of library paste over an area on 
the bottom of the tray larger than the material to 
be mounted. Place the under surface of the material 
down on the paste, being certain that all edges 
make contact. Do not press. With a knife 
lift ome corner and raise the material from the 
surface of the tray. Holding two opposite corners 
center the material on the selected area. With a 
cloth stroke outward to the edges of the mounted 
material. 

Wax paper may be used to make a temporary 
storage booklet. For pictures and similar materials, 


t 
} 
t 


blade 
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wrap the wax paper around the length of a piece 
of mounting cardboard of the size chosen for this 
use. Wrap this length approximately ten times. 
Flatten the wax paper and slip the mounting board 
out. Fold in half a narrow strip of cardboard the 
length of the uncut edge of the wax paper. Insert 
one of the folded edges of the wax paper into the 
cardboard strip, and staple. Cut the wax paper 
along the edge opposite the stapled side. Place the 
recently mounted material between the pages of this 
wax paper booklet. After the booklet has been 
filled and pressed by placing it under a weight 
overnight, the material is ready to be labeled. In- 
spect and replace the completed pictures in their 
respective envelopes for labeling. To clean the tray 
when necessary, soak until the paste is loose and 
wipe clean. 

Your demonstration will take less time than this 
explanation and the results will convince you that 
any student or assistant can mount material quickly, 
neatly, and acceptably. Therefore, Jet others do: it. 
Don't do it yourself! 

LoweLL E. OLson, Librarian 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Schools 


A Tape for Each Job 


N THE March 1958 issue of the Wilson Library 

Bulletin, a suggestion entitled “Scotch Tape 
for Catalog Guides” was printed in the Practical 
Librarian column. The article described the use of 
“Scotch” brand cellophane tape for reinforcing 
catalog guides. This is certainly a typical applica- 
tion for a pressure-sensitive tape, but one that could 
lead to some difficulties. 

The word “Scotch” is a registered trademark, 
and designates one or more of the 300-odd varieties 
of pressure-sensitive tapes, some better suited for 
tape. 


the described application than cellophane 
“Scotch” brand acetate film tape no. 800, which 


was designed specifically for these applications, 
employs a transparent cellulose acetate film backing 
and a long-aging synthetic adhesive. The acetate 
backing is crystal clear, will not shrink, and is not 
affected by changes in temperature and/or humidity. 
The adhesive is a purely synthetic formulation that 
will not ooze or discolor. It will not penetrate into 
the paper, nor become hard with age. The tape is 
ideal for repairing and reinforcing where some 
degree of permanence is required. 

No. 800 has a shiny back, which lends itself to 
reinforcing materials which are handled often. The 
tape keeps the material fresh and clean-looking long 
beyond its life expectancy if unprotected. 

In mending and repairing torn pages in library 
books, on the other hand, “Scotch” brand perma- 
nent mending tape no. 810 becomes practically in- 
visible upon application, and has a dull finish which 
may be written on with pen, pencil, or typewriter. 

As with using reference tools, so with tapes. The 
right one must be selected for the job. 

HAROLD HUGHESDON 
Supervisor, Technical Information 
Retail Trades Tape Division 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co. 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


A La Gilbreth 


$ SPACE A PROBLEM in your workroom, particu- 
larly space to dry books which have just been 
shellacked? Do you fiddle with putting up card- 
board shellac racks which often lose their stability ? 
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Do you have a clothesline stretched here and yon 
(and occasionally carry off a little shellac on your 
hair or clothes) ? 

Inspired by the remodeling and new equipment 
in our workroom, we decided to attack our shellac 
drying problem by adapting a clothes-drying rack. 
It took a while to find just the right size, with bars 
spaced for book size and for our space allotment 
in the workroom, but it has been well worth the 
search, One dryer exactly fits under the counter 
top, and the other just fits into the space which had 
to be left at the end because of pipes! 


We have a small workroom (1014’ x 1714") for 
the size library and school we serve, but (with a 
salute to Lillian Gilbreth) our new equipment has 
helped immensely in organizing an efficient work- 
room program. 


Before 


After 


MARJORIE SCHOCH, Librarian 
Arsenal Technical High School Li ibrary 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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tp CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY has 
announced a gift of $2,800,000 from Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy A. Hunt, for the construction of a new 
campus library. The Hunt Library will dominate a 
newly created, landscaped mall that will stretch the 
length of the campus. An impressive structure of 
steel framing with aluminum facing, it is designed 
to accommodate 350,000 books in the library 
proper, plus another 125,000 in basement alcoves. 
A sub-basement is also provided for storage and 
file space. 

Surmounting the Hunt Library will be the 
Rachel McMasters Miller Hunt Botanical Library, 
which is to be air-conditioned and humidity con- 
trolled. This penthouse arrangement, with sur- 
rounding promenade and special night lighting 
effects, will afford a dramatic but practical reposi- 
tory for Mrs. Hunt's collection of some 2,000 titles 
embracing incunabula, herbals, color plate books, 
and other rare works. According to the terms of 
the gift, $750,000 will be set aside as a permanent 
endowment fund, the income from which will be 
used for acquisitions to and operation and mainte- 
nance of the botanical library. 

Mr. Hunt, chairman of the executive committee 
of the Aluminum Company of America, is senior 
board member of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

ve te be 

The Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials 
met at the Library of Congress on November 3 and 
4. Following the adoption of by-laws which imple- 
mented the terms of the Committee's recent incor- 
poration, officers were elected. The new officers are 
chairman, Dr. Frank B. Rogers, National Library of 
Medicine; vice-chairman, Wyllis E. Wright, Wil- 
liams College; and secretary-treasurer, Herman 
Henkle, John Crerar Library. The committee ex- 
pects to be in a position to announce its future plans 
after the ALA Midwinter Conference. 


te Le Le 
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“A World Series crowd every day at the New 
York Public Library” is the way Gilbert W. Chap- 
man, president of the library, dramatized the fact 
that over 50,000 readers daily use the total re- 
sources of the NYPL. Mr. Chapman opened the 
1958-1959 fund appeal to business and industry for 
a minimum of $500,000 to aid the great central 
reference library at Fifth Ave. and 42d St., which 
is used by 3,000,000 readers annually and is almost 
entirely privately supported. Last year the fund 
campaign raised $466,000 for the central library. 
However, rising costs produced a deficit of $344,500 
which had to be met from endowment principal. 
Howard Haycraft, president of The Wilson Com- 
pany, is serving as Publishing Division chairman in 
the NYPL fund appeal for the second consecutive 
year. 

ve Le eo 


The Public Relations Planner announces con- 
solidation in Denver, Col., of its former regional 
offices, in a move designed to facilitate coordination 
of its services. The Denver office will be under the 
sole management of Miriam E. McNally. Orders, 
both for the Planner’s special National Library 
Week materials (mentioned this month in “Write 
for These”) and for its regular monthly public 
relations services, should be addressed to Miss Mc- 
Nally at the new address: Public Relations Planner, 
P.O. Box 4132, South Denver Station, Denver 9, 
Col. 

te Le Le 


STACK CRACKS 














Little drops of water, great big balls of snow 
Can alter books of beauty to ones we'd hardly know. 
Protect the youngsters and yourself 
For tears fall fast and steady. 
Get out a stack of newspapers, 
‘n’ have them high and ready. 
GRACE B. SPEAR 


eee 
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Gilbert Highet radio talks in the current 21st 
series will include: 


NuMBer 1—*‘A Mouse and a Louse,”’ about Robert Burns 
and two of his best-known poems 

NuMBER 2 Lolita,”’ with Mr. Highet’s opinions about 
the recent best-seller. 

NuMBerR 3—"‘The Language of Adam, 
and its origins, based on Naming-Da) 
Jonathan Tesnbe 

Numper 4—"'New Year's Day with Mr. Pepys,’’ about 
the noted diarist, with particular reference to his various 
New Year's Eve and New Year's Day entries. 

NumBer $—"'The Personality of Joyce 

Number 6—'‘Tell Me a Story,”’ three short stories, 
their authors revealed at the end 

Numper 7—"‘Arthur the King,” a talk about King Arthur 
based on T. H. White's The Once and Fut img. 

NuMBER 8 A Modern Jy ve discussing Nikos Kazant 
zakis' The Odyssey fodern Sequel. 


about language 
in Eden by Noah 


with 


are 


The program, which is heard over New York's 
Station WQXR and other stations throughcut the 
country, is available to additional stations on Book- 
of-the-Month Club transcriptions. 

we be le 

“Intercom,” a new 24-page monthly publication, 
is presented as an instrument for the exchange of 
information “among the many private and public 
interest groups engaged in programs of education 
or activity in world affairs.” Reflecting a view that 
“the multitude of organizations in which Americans 
work together to pursue their public and private 
interests have become a major network for citizen 
education in world affairs,’ the publication will 
focus in each issue on some part of the world or 
some aspect of international affairs. 

The World Affairs Center, which issues “Inter- 
com,” is a nonprofit, nonpartisan organization 
founded in 1957 by the Foreign Policy Association 
in cooperation with the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. “Intercom” will carry on and 
extend the services pioneered by the Conference 
Group News Bulletin and will include the infor- 
mation formerly carried by the FPA Reporter. 
Libraries are among institutions which can receive 
“Intercom’s” first three (Oct. Nov., and Dec.) 
issues without charge on request. Starting with this 
month's issue, subscription rate for 10 issues per 
year will be $10, with special $5 yearly rate for 
nonprofit organizations. Address is: “Intercom,” 
World Affairs Center, United Nations Plaza at 
47th St., NYC 17 


ee te Le 


THE CHELIFERS Ex Lipris 


We call him the Thinker! 


A series of events observing the 400th anniver- 
sary of the accession to the throne and coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth I of England will be staged 
this winter by Yale University’s Elizabethan Club. 
The events, which will extend through spring, 
will include a concert of authentic Elizabethan 
music; an exhibition of Elizabethan books, maps, 
and prints in the Yale Library; a special production 
of an Elizabethan play by the Yale School of Drama 
in March; a banquet in January commemorating 
Queen Elizabeth's coronation; and programs of 
Elizabethan readings. 

Yale’s Elizabethan Club—more familiarly known 
to thousands of Yale men as the “Lizzy Club”- 
has one of America’s unique libraries of Elizabethan 
literature in a small air-conditioned vault. The 
collection includes several of the rare quarto edi- 
tions of Shakespeare’s plays as well as the Huth 
copy of the famous First Folio of 1623 

we we le 

An article directed to business, “How to Get the 
Most from the Company-Owned Library,” by Har- 
old S. Sharp, chief librarian of the Farnsworth 
Electronics Company, appeared in the March 1958 
issue of American Business magazine. Its heading 
asks, “What should you look for in a good librar- 
ian? Technical knowledge? Science background ? 
Ability to read foreign languages? Or is the trained 
librarian still the best answer?’ 

& Ge te 

Forthcoming “Carnival of Books” radio broad- 
casts (heard over Chicago’s WMAQ, New York's 
wrca, and obtainable on tape by other stations 
from WMAQ) include the following: 

A Parents’ Guide to Children’s Reading by Nancy Larrick 
The Trouble with Francis by Beman Lord 
Gift from the Mikado by Elizabeth P. Fleming 
Galileo and the Magic Numbers by Sidney Rosen 
he < meant Holiday by Edith Unnerstad 
lt Happened on a Holiday by Lavinia R. Davis 

reasure of Green Knowe by L. M. Boston 
Champion Dog Prince Tom by Jean Fritz and Tom Clute 

and The Cabin Faced West by Jean Fritz 
Pancho, a Dog of the Plains by Bruce Grant 
De Lesseps, Builder of Suez by Laura Long 
When the Dikes Broke by Alta Seymour 
The Witch of Blackbird Pond by Elizabeth Spere 
Pages, Pictures, and Print by Joanna Foster 


Check local stations for day and time of the 


weekly broadcasts. 

{n Brooklyn Special Sessions Court, Thomas 
Murray, a teacher, was given two months to pay 
$500 to the Brooklyn Public Library. Justice Ber- 
nard A. Kozicke ruled on Murray's alleged in- 
fringement of Section 265 of the State Education 
Law, which makes it an offense to retain a public 
library book for more than 30 days after receipt of 
a formal warning. Mr. Murray, a former Brooklyn 
resident, was one of six defauters who between 
them held a total of 271 books for periods of up to 
six years. He has returned 113 books since legal 
proceedings began last spring. 

This is the second of the library's legal cases to 
be completed. On June 13, a student, Albert Bed- 
ford, received a 90-day suspended sentence from 
Justice Joseph Loscalzo and returned or compen- 
sated the library for all overdue books. There are 
four remaining cases. 

eS we te 

The October 1958 issue of Office Gal magazine 
(volume 3, number 1, published in Cleveland, 
Ohio) features the Cleveland Public Library in its 
cover photograph and a story, “This Is the Library.” 
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The magazine had a printing of 35,000 issues, 
which were distributed without charge to companies 
and organizations throughout the city, as well as 
through the Cleveland Public Library system. 
Ve Le te 

Librarians will be interested in Editor Ruth Hill 
Viguers’ ‘Invitation to the Feast,” in the December 
Horn Book magazine. In her article, Mrs. Viguers 
emphasizes that certain little-read children’s books 


warrant stocking for their great importance to a 
few children. 
te Le te 

Dilla W. MacBean, library consultant, for 20 
years head librarian of the Chicago Public Schools 
until her retirement in 1955, and former president 
of the American Association of School Librarians, 
has been named to the editorial board of the Junior 
Literary Guild 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


Library Services Act 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S BUDGET is expected to 

be released shortly and then we will know 
definitely what amount is being recommended for 
the Library Services Act for fiscal 1960 (July 1 
1959-June 30, 1960). In view of previous recom- 
mendations and recently expressed statements by 
both the President and the Bureau of the Budget 
that expenditures must be held to the 1959 level, 
it seems highly unlikely that the full authorization 
of $7,500,000 will be recommended for this next- 
to-the-last fiscal period of the five-year program. 
After the action of Congress in materially increas- 
ing the appropriations for the last two years, how- 
ever, it is hoped the Bureau of the Budget figure 
will not be less than the $6 million appropriated 
for the current year. In any event, ALA will again 
vigorously support the appropriation of the amount 
authorized, $7,500,000. 

It is vital that all Members of Congress be thor- 
oughly familiar with the Library Services Act. Each 
librarian and trustee should feel a responsibility 
for acquainting his own Representative and Senators 
with what the Library Services Act has meant in 
his own state, of progress made to date in extending 
library service to unserved rural areas, and in stress- 
ing what still needs to be done to reach the goal 
envisioned in your state plan. New Members of 
Congress need special attention, particularly if you 
were unable to talk to them personally before they 
went to Washington. 

The ALA Washington office would welcome in- 
formation on new Members of Congress which 
would be helpful when talking to them about 
Library Services Act appropriations and all other 
Federal legislation affecting libraries which might 
come before the 86th Congress. Biographical data 
is always appreciated, and we especially like to 
know if Members have served as library trustees 
or shown interest or support for libraries when 
serving as a State and municipal officer. 


International Postal Rates on Books 


By regulations published in the Federal Register 
on November 5, 1958, the Post Office Department 
has now greatly reduced the increases in the inter- 
national postal rates on books, magazines, and 
newspapers originally announced last July. In gen- 
eral, books, newspapers, and magazines are to be 
given rates, effective January 1, 1959, which for 
Latin America are 50 per cent of the general printed 
matter rate and for the rest of the world 75 per cent 
of the general printed matter rate. The general 
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printed matter rate is now 4c for the first two 
ounces or fraction thereof, and 2c for each succeed- 
ing two ounces or fraction. 


Library Services Branch of the 
U.S. Office of Education 


John C. Rather has succeeded Willard O. Mis- 
hoff as college and research libraries specialist. Be- 
fore coming to Washington, Mr. Rather had served 
as assistant director, University of Buffalo and from 
1951 to 1954 was on the staff of the Library of 
Congress. 


National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 


A compromise education bill, drafted by a House- 
Senate conference committee won final approval by 
Congress shortly before adjournment (P.L. 85-864) 
Regulation on the various titles of the act are now 
being drafted in the U.S. Office of Education 
Several titles contain provisions which can be in- 
terpreted as significant to libraries and librarians 

The largest amount authorized in the bill is in 
title III which provides for Federal grants to help 
elementary and secondary schools and junior col- 
leges purchase equipment and printed materials 
(other than textbooks) to improve the teaching of 
science, mathematics, and modern foreign languages 
and for minor remodeling of laboratory or other 
Space in connection with the use of this equipment 
$70 million a year for each of 4 years is authorized 
The initial stopgap appropriation for fiscal 1959 is 
$19 million (matching required). Each state must 
establish a plan and, if school libraries are to 
receive funds, these state plans must include pro- 
vision for the purchase of books for modernization 
and upgrading of education in science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. 

Library books and other materials will also be 
needed to support guidance programs under title V 
Authorized is an appropriation of $6,250,000, of 
which $2 million is now available to set up training 
institutes for guidance and counseling personel 
This, too, is based on a state plan. 

Likewise, increased materials and expansion of 
existing college and university libraries will be re- 
quired to support title VI, ‘Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Development.” This program provides funds 
for the establishment of Institutes in higher educa 
tional institutions to improve the skills and effec 
tiveness of elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers of modern foreign languages; and centers to 
undertake research and training in rarely taught 


(Continued on page 383) 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE Reviewed ty 
BOOKS # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


,A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. ANDERSON, CHESTER G. Word Index to 
James Joyce's Stephen Hero. Ridgefield, Conn., 
Ridgebury Press, 1958. 185p. $5 


2. AsH, LEE, comp. Subject Collections. New 
York, Bowker, 1958. 476p. $15 


3. BiRMINGHAM, Freperic A. The Writer's 
Craft. New York, Hawthorn Books, 1958. 352p. 
$4.95 


4. Book Industry Register 
York, Bowker, 1958. 212p. $4 


5. BowpbEeN, CHARLES HENRY. Short Diction- 
ary of Catholicism. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1958. 158p. $2.75 

6. BowLe, JOHN, ed. The Concise Encyclo- 
pedia of World History. New York, Hawthorn, 
1958. Slip. $12.95 


_ 


1958-1959, New 


BuRBANK, NELSON L. Howse Carpentry 
Simplified. 6th ed. New York, Simmons-Board- 
man, 1958. 252p. $5.95 


8. COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GREATER NEW 
YorK. Food Guide and Quantity Cooking for 
Young Children. New York, Harper, 1958. 189p. 
$4.95 


9. CUNNINGHAM, A. F. Science Students’ 
Guide to the German Language. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 186p. $2 


10. Faison, S. LANE, JR. A Guide to the Art 
Museums of New England. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1958. 270p. $5 


11. FORRESTER, GERTRUDE. Occupational Lit- 
erature: an annotated bibliography. 1958 ed. New 
York, Wilson, 1958. 603p. $6.50 


12. Hewitt, A. R. Guide to Resources for 
Commonwealth Studies in London, Oxford and 
Cambridge with Bibliographical and other Infor- 
mation, Fair Lawn, New Jersey, Essential Books, 
1957. 219p. $3.40 


13. Institute for the Study of the USSR, Munich, 
Germany, comp. Biographic Directory of the 
USSR. New York, Scarecrow Press, 1958. 782p. 
$16 


14. New American Stamp Catalog, 
New York, Minkus, 1957. 252p. $3 


15. SHORTLEY, GEORGE, ed. A Comprehensive 
Bibliography on Operations Research, through 1956 
with supplement for 1957. New York, Wiley, 
1958. 188p. (Operations Research Society of Amer- 
ica. Publications in Operations Research, no. 4) 
$6.50 


1958 ed. 
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16. SLOAN, HAROLD S. and ARNOLD J. ZuR- 
CHER. A Dictionary of Economics. 3d ed. rev. 
New York, Barnes & Noble, 1957. 356p. pa. 
$1.75 


17. STepBins, HENRY M. Rifles, a Modern En- 
cyclopedia. WHarrisburg, Penn., Stackpole, 1958. 
376p. $12.50 


18. TRELEASE, SAM F. How to Write Scientific 
and Technical Papers. Baltimore, Williams & Wil- 
kins, 1958. 185p. $3.25 

19. U. S. Library of Congress. Legislative Ref- 
erence Service. The Governors of the States: 1900- 
1958. Chicago, Council of State Governments, 
1957. unpaged. $1.50 


20. Utiey, T. E. and J. StuaART MACLURE, eds 
Documents of Modern Political Thought. Cam- 
bridge, University Press, 1957. 276p. $3.75 

21. Watson, Grorce, ed. The Concise Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Literature, 600- 
1950. Cambridge, University Press, 1958. 272p 
$3.75 

22. WiiiiaMs, JosepH E., ed. The Prentice- 
Hall World Atlas. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
Prentice-Hall, 1958. 26p. $6.75 


Social Sciences 


— NEW EDITION of Occupational Literature: 


an annotated bibliography,” lists and de- 
scribes some 3,500 available pamphlets and 900 
books, of which about 3,000 have been published 
in the last five years, with prices. These are listed 
alphabetically under vocation, from able seaman to 
zoologist in the main body of the work, with sub- 
stantial added sections fully describing important 
series, charts, posters, and visual aids, and an ap- 
pendix giving standards for evaluating occupational 
literature. These and other features insure the use- 
fulness of this new edition of an already well- 
established guide. 

Another valuable bibliographical guide is Guide 
to Resources for Commonwealth Studies which 
supplies advanced research students with a general 
survey of public archives, private papers, official 
publications, periodicals, newspapers, theses and 
research in progress, bibliographies, and reference 
works. More than a third of the volume describes 
individual collections in London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, with hours of opening and regulations for 
use. Another section lists, with brief notes, univer- 
sities in the United Kingdom offering facilities for 
Commonwealth studies. A name and subject index 
completes this directory which should surely be 
found in American university libraries. 

Documents of Modern Political Thought™ brings 
together a well-selected collection of extracts ar- 
ranged under five broad headings: representative 
democracy, communism, romantic authoritarianism, 
and Protestant political thought. The object of this 
book is to isolate the doctrinal assumptions implicit 
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in contemporary political thought which may help 
the student of contemporary politics to distinguish 
in them some extremely broad principles which in- 
fluence contemporary opinion. Contributors in- 
clude Locke, Bentham, Mill, Russell, Marx, Lenin, 
and Stalin, as well as Jacques Maritain and the late 
Pius XII. A brief bibliography and index are 
appended, but there are no accompanying explana- 
tory notes. 

Dictionary of Economics™ in its third edition 
has the same number of pages as the 1953 edition 
reviewed in C.R.B. for December 1953, though the 
preface states that some 300 new terms have been 
added to bring the number of entries to more than 
2,800. But worthy of attention is the fact that it is 
available in paperback for small libraries who can- 
not afford the hard cover edition. 

The Governors of the States, 1900-1958” is a 
handy little compilation which readily supplies 
under name of state and then chronologically, the 
party affiliation, length of term and county of resi- 
dence of each governor. Since the only publications 
which give this information fully stop with 1935, 
and since the entries for each state have been 
checked for accuracy by someone in each state, this 
new edition of the list first issued in 1948 will be 
a great timesaver. 

The Prentice-Hall World Atlas ™ is announced as 
the first American atlas to use the merged-color- 
shaded-relief technique for all physical maps, and 
bears on its cover the enthusiastic comment of the 
senior cartographer of the American Geographical 
Society, who praises its expert ¢ cartography, crisp 
colors and clear typography. About a fourth of the 
pages are devoted to small physical and economic 
maps of the world, another fourth te North Amer- 
ica, and the rest to the rest of the world. Though 
the 158 maps were prepared in the Geographisches 
Institut und Verlag, the nearly 20,000 entries in the 
index represent chiefly the Anglicized forms of the 
names, with some in the vernacular and some in 
both, e.g., Izmir (Smyrna), Turkey. This is a hand- 
some addition to a small general map collection. 


History and Biography 


The Concise Encyclopedia of World History* 
attempts to supply in 20 chapters by 23 Britishers, 


mostly history professors, a readable account of 
civilizations ‘from the emergence of man into the 
dawn of the nuclear age.” The limitation of one 
volume allows only the briefest treatment of the 
cultures, but random sampling of the text reveals 
that selection of detail is judicious and designed to 
show the interdependence of world civilizations. 
Social, cultural, and economic aspects rather than 
political events have been stressed. The 160 color 
plates are geared in with the text by citations gen- 
erously sprinkled throughout the chapters and cer- 
tainly add to the attractiveness of the volume. The 
very brief lists of suggested readings are chiefly 
British titles and the index emphasizes geographical 
and personal names, though with some rather odd 
subject entries, e.g bricks: hog-backed and cigar- 
shaped, 36. Though it should be primarily recom- 
mended for home purchase, its recent interpretation 
of world history in the light of modern research 
should be useful in public libraries, though less for 
spot reference than for brief synopses of long 
periods of history. 

Biographic Directory of the USSR™ gives some- 
what fuller information on 2,000 living persons 
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from every branch of Soviet activity than is found 
in national biographical directories such as Who's 
Who in America, though the editors modestly state 
that “because of the difficulties encountered in col- 
lecting data, the biographies are, in spite of all 
efforts, neither as complete nor as accurate as the 
editors would wish.” Since it was not possible to 
obtain biographical data from the persons con- 
cerned, the information has been drawn from Soviet 
encyclopedias, central and provincial newspapers, 
trade journals, etc. In translating the original manu- 
script into English, the editors have attempted to 
provide transliterations that would present the least 
difficulty for the general reader and have appended 
a partial list of periodical and newspaper titles 
appearing in the text of the biographies. Each 
biographee is given a designation, e.g., diplomat, 
people's artist, “outstanding tractor operator,” or 
party and government official, the last appearing 
very frequently. The detailed sketches of so many 
persons not found in other biographical directories 
fill a very real gap in our sources of biographical 
information. 


Books and Libraries 


Lee Ash's preface to Subject Collections,’ in- 
tended as a companion volume to the American 
Library Directory, is a graphic account of the head- 
aches involved in compiling a guide to special book 
collections and subject emphases as reported by 
university, college, public, and special libraries in 
the United States, the Territories, and Canada. But 
with the help of his good wife, he has listed these 
in alphabetical order, using Sears List of Subject 
Headings with few changes, as an authority for 
terminology. Under these headings the arrange- 
ment is alphabetical by state, then city, then by 
name of library. Information given varies from 
name and address of library to notes on number of 
volumes, budget, special catalogs, etc., and the 
worth of this rests squarely on the libraries who 
reported this information. Here is a most valuable 
addition to our guides to library resources and one 
which demands the understanding cooperation of 
American libraries in order that later editions of 
this labor of love may even more fully represent 
the special collections of our country and Canada. 
It is not the purpose of this review to quarrel with 
the omission of the special collections of the Library 
of Congress and local history and local genealogy, 
but this should be noted in making intelligent use 
of the volume. The format leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Book Industry Register* serves as a convenient 
analytical index to the Literary Market Place, being 
an alphabetical list of names in the book publishing 
field as found in the latter volume. This is a good 
place to look up the address of a publisher, an 
agent, a periodical, or a book club—provided you 
know the name. 


Museums 


A Guide to the Art Museums of New England,” 
its discriminating critical comment enlivening such 
specific information as location and hours of open- 
ing, will reinforce the librarian’s natural inclination 
to disagree with Aldous Huxley’s pronouncement 
on guidebooks. Said he, “In a word, they are in- 
tolerable.” Under Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont, 
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Mr. Faison has given his sage and witty comment 
on the 61 collections found there. More than 400 
very small but clear black and white reproductions 
accompany his discussion of these individual works. 
Surely this little volume will add pleasure to many 
a person's New England summer as well as provide 
libraries of all types with more information on out- 
standing collections. Indexed. 


Language and Literature 


The Concise Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature ™ contains the essence of Bateson’s Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Literature, and ot 
the 400 British writers found in alphabetical order 
under one of the six periods, all except about 80 
are in Bateson. These, selected for the period 1900- 
1950, include a number who are no longer living, 
e.g., Belloc, Joyce, Lawrence, Wyndham Lewis, 
Dylan Thomas, Synge, Strachey, etc., though estab- 
lished younger ones like Auden, Barker, and Beck- 
ett will be found among the number. For each is 
given birth date and a list of works arranged by 
date of first edition, omitting publishers’ names, 
and giving only place of publication if outside 
Britain. Bibliographies and critical commentary are 
sparingly listed. But this is a fine abridgement for 
a small library unable to purchase the larger set 
and an added source for important writers of this 
century. 

Word Index to James Joyce's Stephe n Hero . 1s 
the first of three Joyce indexes which the compiler, 
Chester Anderson, hopes to complete within the 
next few years, and a reading of the preface will 
reveal that the compiler has not escaped unscathed. 

Nor have the words escaped unnumbered, for Ste- 
phen Hero contains some 74,459 words, of which 
about 8,740 are different words, for which page 
and line references are given. Because of Joyce's 
importance, this mimeographed volumes should be 
welcome in college and university libraries. 

For libraries who find many would-be writers 
among their patrons, The Writer's Craft* will be 
sure fire, for this informal handbook extracts from 
contemporary writers snippets of prose and poetry 
to illustrate how to write an article, a short story, 
or a poem, with valuable advice on how to market, 
do research, and avoid a charge of libel or plagiar- 
ism. Because its features lend themselves to both 
extended reading and ready reference, some libraries 
may want copies for both circulation and reference. 


Science and Technology 


For those whose writing is restricted to scientific 
and technical papers, Sam Trelease™ has brought 
out an updated handbook based on his earlier vol- 
umes on the subject. Since it contains valuable 
chapters on use of the library, literature citations, 
guides to the literature, as well as forms for names 
of plants and animals and abbreviations of periodi- 
cal publications, it is an important addition to any 
reference collection in science and technology. 

Science Students’ Guide to the German Lan- 
guage* contains well-selected passages for transla- 
tion from the fields of chemis‘ry and physics pref- 
aced with a grammar which is illustrated with 
sentences chosen from current scientific writings. 
Though no vocabulary is provided, there is a list 
of dictionaries with hints on their use. 

A Comprehensive Bibliography on Operations 
Research” contains approximately 3,000 titles of 
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articles, books, reports, proceedings and 40 special- 
ized bibliographies, each of its alphabetically ar- 
ranged author citations being given a ten-digit 
coded classification which gives some clue to its 
contents. The so-called special bibliographies are 
really a kind of partial subject index, e.g., under 
control, forecasting, and prediction, with name and 
number citation which is rather tricky to use. 

House Carpentry Simplified * can be best used by 
those with a talent for house carpentry. Formerly 
issued under the title, Howse Carpentry and Joinery, 
this sixth edition has an expanded chapter on tools, 
a revised glossary of building terms, two newly 
added chapters on structural parts of a house and 
on heating installations and air conditioning, as 
well as two new appendices on prefabrication and 
safety for the carpenter. Profusely illustrated with 
drawings and photographs, it is not indexed, 
though the organization of the handbook under 
small subjects, ¢.g., roofing, trim, makes the omis- 
sion not too serious. 

Food Guide and Quantity Cooking for Young 
Children* is based on the belief that “Wherever 
children may be, it is important to remember that 
food is more than nourishment; normally it is a 
pleasure and a delight.’’ This is borne out not only 
in the recipes giving amount of ingredients for 
serving 15, 30, and 45 but in the prefatory chapters 
on meal planning, housekeeping, and food purchas- 
ing. As the only book of its kind, it should be 
greatly in demand in the ever-increasing number of 
nursery schools, as well as in school and teachers’ 
college libraries. 

Rifles, a Modern Encyclopedia™ reflects the au- 
thor’'s long enthusiasm for his subject and his 
breezy style is intended to appeal to young and old 
Example: ‘““Remingtons. That Remington Model 16 
of 1914 is one of the few things that make me 
hark back to the past with longing. Durn thing 
looked like a rifle.” His 35 chapters range from 
“kids’ rifles” to the NRA—and appreciation, the 
latter being the National Rifle Association, not the 
National Recovery Administration. Gun safety, 
cartridges, and sights are also covered in separate 
chapters. It will have much to offer rifle enthu- 
siasts—facts, photographs, and reminiscences. In- 


dexed. 


Stamps 


The New American Stamp Catalog in its 1958 
edition, reproduces and gives prices for various 
issues, special printings, and envelopes and wrap- 
pers for the U.S., with short sections on the Con- 
federate States and Cuba, Guam, United Nations, 
and a few others. Brief descriptive and historical 
information is included and because of its low 
price, school libraries may want to consider it. 


Religion 


Not to be compared with the more comprehen- 
sive Catholic Dictionary of Attwater (C.R.B. Aug. 
1958), Short Dictionary of Catholicism’ supplies 
brief definitions of terms, notes on religious orders, 
and identification of a few towns, e.g., Lourdes. 
Since it was published without benefit of preface, 
we have no indication of the criteria used in the 
selection of entries. But so brief is the information 
that libraries will certainly prefer the Attwater if 
such a dictionary is needed. 
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New Year of Achievement 


O OF THE GREAT PLEASURES of editing this 
page for extension librarians is to observe the 
steady progress being made in providing both 
broader and deeper library service to the people liv- 
ing in small, and some not-so-small counties, towns, 
and villages, as well as in strictly rural, isolated 
areas. May the year 1959 bring us still further 
along the road in spite of all obstacles. Legislatures 
will meet in most states this year. Legislators will 
hear many pleas for funds. Many of these law- 
makers will be unfamiliar with the work required. 
How many will vote funds for the support of the 
state’s library service because some librarian, some 
trustee was convincing either in excellent service or 
in sound presentation of facts? Talk to your legis- 
lators before they go to the capitol. That's a good 
way to start the year and may it be a happy one 
for you! 


Does Your Library Have These? 


More frequently than we would like to admit, 
the breakdown of county or regional library service 
is due to a lack of stated policies and regulations 
regarding the management and operation of the 
library. Some library boards do not realize that the 
adoption of procedures and policies is a part of 
their business. The Florida State Library, in pre- 
senting a very simple outline for such a manual, 
states that it “introduces businesslike methods 
without too much routine, places responsibility, 
establishes precedent, insures proper sequence of 
work, brings to light needs for improvement, 
and speeds up absorption of new employees.” 
Personnel practices, duties of the library board and 
of the librarian are included in this initial outline 
A list of the policies to be adopted by the library 
trustees is also given: Library objectives; Personnel 
practices; Book and material selection policies; 
Terms of library use: hours open, lending policies, 
use of building; Relation with other libraries, 
cooperative programs, etc.; Development of the 
library and its program of service (Sometimes this 
becomes a long term plan, such as a five or ten year 
plan); Policies regarding building, grounds, insur- 
ance, etc. 


Do Yours? 


Helen Ridgway, director of the Library Services 
Bureau of the Connecticut Department of Educa- 
tion, told the trustees of Massachusetts that there is 
enough wealth in New England for adequate library 
service and trustees must not confuse their respon- 
sibilities with those of the board of finance! 

Frequently our county and regional librarians are 
faced with the need to convince their trustees that 
an expanded library program is needed, so that 
trustees in turn can present this program to the 
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board of finance. Giving the trustees both facts and 
vision is the librarian’s contribution. Too such ex- 
amples of facts follow: 

Need: New book truck. Reasons: Number of 
books returned per day. Time required to shelve 
these books, due to unnecessary walking. Time that 
could be saved. Book truck makes better care of 
books possible by providing proper place to put 
returned books. Add other reasons. 

Need: Additional person to work with adults in 
area. Reasons: Percentage of adults not now using 
the library. Facts regarding their educational back- 
ground. Vocational and cultural interests. Number 
of organizations of adults. Need of guidance in 
program services, quoting Pearl Buck's state- 
ment that the persons with the greatest influence in 
America today are the program planners—and li- 
braries in turn help the planners. Need for library 
interpretation in community so that adults will 
know that their library is a source of information. 
Add other reasons 

The above are two elementary examples of 
“budget justification.” This is the exact opposite 
of the philosophy which prepares a budget accord- 
ing to income and not according to need. “The 
board of finance gave us this much money. What 
can we do with it?” True, the appropriating body 
may not allot as much money as needed, but pre- 
paring a budget according to need, not merely ac- 
cording to income, helps to create a vision of what 
ought to be done eventually. 


Pick-Ups Here and There 


A yardstick for choosing sound library extension 
projects that have a chance to continue after the 
Federal funds have been exhausted has been worked 
out by the California State Library staff. The total 
points add up to 100 but the relative weight of the 
items varies greatly. 
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Apparently the evidence of public interest and 
the ability of citizens to support the improved li- 
brary service is only half as important as effective 
librarians! 

When a regional library is formed, the problem 
of representation on the board of library trustees 
sometimes proves puzzling. The library boards in 
Jefferson, and St. Lawrence counties, New 
York, seat of the famous Watertown (state) Re 
gional Library, formed the North Country Library 
System last October. The meeting was called on the 
petition of all the libraries in the three counties 


(Continued on 382) 
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Displays for the Month 


A student at Caldwell, Idaho, Senior High 
School is responsible for this display with a caption 
that made viewers think pleasantly of reading by a 
warm fire: WHEN SNOW FLIES READ A GOOD BOOK 
Giant white snowflakes were affixed to a sky of 
blue construction paper. Snowy foreground with 
dark green trees and brown fence and log cabin 
completed the picture. 

‘e 


This Nashua, N.H., Public Library exhibit was 
strategically located near the 7-day fiction and de- 
signed to trap those still not aware that they can go 
to the library for information on automechanics, 
plastering, ceramics, or making artificial flowers. 


This display, adaptable anywhere, was planned at 
Pembroke, Ontario, Public Library to celebrate the 
township's centennial. The theme was PROGRESS 
OF THE ARTS IN PEMBROKE and the display promi- 
nently mentioned THE ARTS FOUNTAINHEAD 
OF THE GRACES OF MAN. Display frame, painted 
bright red, was made from a converted coat rack, 
sawed through, with wallboard placed in the frames 
and set off with corner moulding painted alternately 
white and black. Black and yellow display board 
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was tacked to the main display area, the lettering 
on the yellow section being cut from red board. 
List on the black area was in white ink. Cords 
stretching across front of board were white; banners 
at both sides were of blue felt, with yellow letters 
(cut from a duster) attached to them by plastic 
adhesive. The emblem was donated by the town's 
centennial committee. The reverse side of the dis- 
play showed paper-sculpture symbols of the arts 


At Chico Junior High School, Chico, Cal., a 
display titled BALANCE YOUR READING HABITS was 
shown with three proverbial seals balancing color 
ful balls labeled BIOGRAPHIES, NONFICTION, and 
FICTION, with appropriate book jackets surrounding 


each ball. 
Ss 8 


Background for a skiing display at San Miguel 
School, Sunnyvale, Cal., was cut from butcher paper 
heavily sprayed with artificial snow. The skiing 
figures had book-jacket bodies, with heads, caps 
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scarves, mittens, ski poles, legs, and skis cut from 
colored construction paper. The caption, YOU WILL 
FALL FOR THESE NEW BOOKS, was pointed up by a 
topsy-turvy skier at the bottom of the hill. 


Books FROM THE FOUR CORNERS OF THE EARTH 
were featured in a display at the Alta Vista Junior 
High School library, Carlsbad, N.M. Weathervane 
was cut out of construction paper 





A 
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This display at Haywood High School Library, | 
Brownsville, Tenn., adaptable to any year, reflected 
the interest of the students in automobiles. Covers 
from books about autos were featured with the 
caption, ‘58 MODELS—THE LIBRARY HAS SOME TOO! 








“THE GOOD EARTH, WHAT TALES SHE HAS TO | 
TELL!” was, with a pedestal-mounted world globe, 
the subject of a display of weather, nature, and 
related books in the Library of Children’s Literature 
at Southern Oregon College, Ashland, Ore. Cap- 
tion, in silver Hallcraft letters, was mounted on 
bright red poster board. The 3” x 5” cards carried | 
titles of the books displayed, graded according to | 
vocabulary and curriculum designation. 
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YOUR DISPLAYS WILL 
COME ALIVE WITH 
MITTEN LETTERS! 


“Trade Winds” shown above is one of our many 
new Designer Series of Alphabets. It captures a 
mood of far away places and will be ideal for dis- 
plays about travel, romance and adventure books. 
Simple to use . .. every sign comes out perfect and 
they can be used to solve your display problems 
throughout the year. 


Send for your Free Sampler Kit today! 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 W. 60th St., N. Y. 23, N. Y.— or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Mitten: 


Please send me Free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters— 
also complete data and prices on low budget Display-Sign 
Master Kit for “Trade Winds” letters. 


My Name 
Address 
City 








SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIES AZCE BROOKS MCGUIRE 


OW THE YEARS DO FLY! 1959! Ten years ago 

we came to Texas and I left library school 
teaching to enter the exciting life of an elementary 
school librarian. I cannot recall that 1939 brought 
any great change in my library career. I know that 
I had just married but this had no great profes- 
sional significance except that I had to decide 
whether to become a good housewife or to continue 
being a “working girl.” Thank goodness, I stayed 
or I might have missed “the best years of my life.” 
1929 saw me becoming a member of a library 
school faculty with far too little practical experi- 
ence and 1919 ushered in my college career. It was 
here that I started to work in the college library to 
earn my way. In 1909 I was discovering the joys 
of reading and the blessing to childhood of the 
children's room of a New England library. I was 
also exploring the wide, wide world in a model-T 
Ford. Beyond that I cannot go. But it has been a 
truly wonderful half-century. I imagine most li- 
brarians can chart a similar course with hopes of 
much more richness to come. 


More Celebrating to Come 


It seems funny to be still panting from the activi- 
ties of National Book Week as I include in this copy 
for January 1959 some suggestions for National 
Library Week. The dates are April 12-18, and 
you had better start planning now for the theme, 
A BETTER READ, BETTER INFORMED AMERICA, You 
can secure a new handbook including information 
about such things as posters, streamers, and records. 
Each item may be purchased separately or in quan- 
tity as needed. 

Here are two reports on last year’s celebration 
which contain suggestions for you to use. From 
Margaret McKnight, librarian of Texas Senior 
High, Texarkana, comes this idea, “In observance 
of National Library Week several students wrote 
articles for the Texarkana Gazette.’ She enclosed 
an excellent two- column sample from June Larson, 
a senior, entitled, ““Work of Student Assistants in 
School Library Explained.” You will like her clos- 
ing paragraph, it emphasizes so well one of the 
major objectives of a student library squad. 

In thinking over the various trends in 
assistants, one realizes that this group, so 
integral part of school library work, is far from 
being a static, work-a-day one. School librarians 
are playing an admirable guidance role in leading 
their student assistants along paths of initiative, 
responsibility, and leadership. 

Ola Belle Tillman, librarian in the Lake Wales, 
Florida, High School, wrote a musical script which 
was presented in chapel by her library assistants. 
No scenery was needed and the only props were 
posters representing each type of book, made by the 
squad. The words of the songs were distributed 
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among the student body at the beginning of the 
program. It begins like this: 


This year it's new, it’s just begun, 
So lend your ears, please, everyone. 
From March sixteenth to twenty-twe 


A week of books designed for you! 


These special days have thus been named 
(It's hoped next year will be the same) 
So National Library Week will be 

An event from here to eternity. 


Our Library Council wishes to test 

The type of book you students like best. 
We bring some exhibits for you to see 
So you may choose your specialty 


Then with the aid of the posters, a piano, and a 
reader, the student assistants presented in turn 
humorous books, sports, mysteries, love stories, ad- 
venture, biography, and science fiction. The student 
body demonstrated its enthusiasm by singing appro- 
priate songs as each poster was displayed. 

Miss Tillman will supply a copy of this musical 
book revue at ten cents. Or perhaps you or some 
of your student assistants may be talented enough 
to compose your own National Library Week 
production. 


It All Depends on Where You Sit 


I have just finished reading with great interest 
two accounts of school libraries in the USSR which 
are presented side by side in the October 1958 
School Libraries. One was written by Boris Gorok 
hoff, USSR specialist at ‘he Library of Congress, 
the other was submitted by the Russian Embassy 
at Washington. What two contrasting pictures they 
offer! And yet if the mame of the country 
deleted, there would have been no difficulty in 
recognizing the locale of the library service. Here 
are a few illustrative quotations: 


were 


. most books are received from a suppl y agency) 
which is part of the state book distribution system 
Many books acquired are published by the State 
Children’s Literature Publishing House. 

. In the classed catalog .. . cards are arranged 
under each heading as follows: (1) works of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin (the last at least 
recently); (2) decrees of the Communist Part 
the government; and (3) works by other aui 
alphabetically. 

... An important role in the propaganda 
books is played by readers’ conferences, on 
of special interest to children, at which 
change their opinions of the book and appr aise it. 
Thus, children are getting accustomed 3 
their opinion freely, to grasp more profoundly the 
contents of books. . 


ipey ex- 
SsalinZg 
Translations of foreign books for children 

enjoy great love among young readers, One can 


often see a third-grader asking for the book about 
(Continued on page 382) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Book Review Digest 
Back Volume Reprints 


T° SEPTEMBER 1958 a questionnaire was circulated 
to libraries and booksellers to ascertain whether 
there was sufficient interest and support to warrant 
reprinting any or all of the BOOK REVIEW 
DIGEST annual volumes 1905-1945, inclusive, 
which have been out of print for some years. 

On the basis of a very gratifying response, The 
H. W. Wilson Company is now able to announce 
that the reprinting of the volumes 1905-1926, in- 
clusive, will be undertaken in the near future. 
Present plans call for reproduction of the volumes 
by photolithography in groups of four or five at 
intervals of several months, beginning with those 
of earliest date, for which the greatest demand 
was indicated. It is suggested that libraries should 
not place their orders for the volumes now, but 
await announcement of their availability and prices, 
by mail and through the WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN 


Support for the volumes 1927-1945, inclusive, as 
indicated by the responses to the questionnaire, 
would not at this time seem sufficient to warrant 
reprinting them. However, final decision on these 
will be held in abeyance pending the completion 
of the 1905-1926 reprints. The question will be 
reopened at that time in the hope that sufficient 
support will then be forthcoming to warrant re- 
printing the later group of years 


New Indexers 


A former Wilson Company staff member, Jean 
Zeimer, has returned as an indexer on BUSINESS 
PERIODICALS INDEX. Mrs. Zeimer, who has 
received her MS in library science from the Colum- 
bia University School of Library Service, served as 
assistant to the editor of LIBRARY LITERATURE 
from September 1955 to September 1957. A re- 
cipient of the AB degree cum laude from Ohio 
University, she had worked in the circulation de- 
partments of both the Cleveland and the Columbus, 
Ohio, public libraries before joining The Wilson 
Company 

APPLIED SCIENCE & 
INDEX has secured the 
dexers. Kathleen Winsor, who holds a BA degree 
in chemistry from Cornell University and a MS in 
library science from Columbia, has been most re- 
cently employed as literature chemist at Colgate, 
Palmolive Company, Jersey City, N.J. Her earlier 
cataloging experience at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology was preceded by posts as librarian for Stein, 
Hall and Company (importers and processors of 
starches, gums, latex) and as research assistant in 
pharmacology at Winthrop Research 
Rensselaer, N.Y. 

Mary Raymond, who is serving as an indexer on 
APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX 
on a part-time basis, has a long record of catalog- 
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TECHNOLOGY 


services of two “se in- 


Institute, 


ing experience. Following her graduation from 
Simmons Library School, she served successively as 
cataloger at McGill University, as classifier and 
annotator at the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
and as cataloger for the Hispanic Society of Amer- 
ica in New York and London. Miss Raymond 
joined the Engineering Societies Library (New 
York City) as cataloger in 1922, becoming head 
cataloger there seven years later and holding the 
position until her retirement last August. 


Anyone 


The new travel books have arrived and are now 
available. The 1958-1959 SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK, 35th annual edition, includes gen- 
erous sections on Central America, Mexico, and 
Cuba. Everything you could possibly want to know 
about South America and the Latin American coun 
tries is included in 934 pages. Includes an 8-page 
sectional map in full color as well as many more 
detailed maps in black and white of the various 
cities and even street maps—all keyed to the text 
No important detail is omitted. 

THE YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTH- 
ERN AFRICA for 1959, which has a chapter on 
gold mining and gold fields, is itself a veritable 
gold mine of information on the great southern half 
of beautiful, mysterious, adventurous Africa. Seven 
hundred fifty pages of minutiae for travelers, busi 
nessmen, teachers, and students. Forty-eight pages 
of full-color maps. A new addition is 16 full-page 
photographs of African life and scenery 

THE YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST 
AFRICA for 1959 is similar to the South African 
guidebook. The new dust jackets on both of the 
African Guides are striking in full color. 


Notable Biographies 


The 19th volume of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
just published, contains biographies of 302 people 
who were prominent in the news during 1958. The 
names are into some 40 fields, ranging 
from archeology to technology. The sketches, orig 
inally published in the 11 monthly issues of CUR 
RENT BIOGRAPHY, are cumulated in one alpha 
bet in the YEARBOOK, for which the sketches have 
been revised to include any major change in biog- 
raphees’ positions 


classified 


Included among the 302 are 20 biographies of 
authors reprinted from the WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN. Some of those who appear in the 
1958 CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK are 
Kingsley Amis, Red Buttons, Art Carney, Bennett 
Cerf, Bob Cousy, Rev. Dr. Paul Empie, Sir Vivian 
Fuchs, Gov. Foster Furcolo, Bernard Malamud 
Igor Moiseyev, Vance Packard, Inez Robb, Arch- 
bishop Maurice Roy, and Dr. Albert B. Sabin 

Revised biographies of individuals who were in 
earlier YEARBOOKS (some now out of print) and 
who continue to be newsworthy are also included 
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among them: Konrad Adenauer, Andrei Gromyko, 
Richard Nixon, Jacob K. Javits, and Frank J. 
Lausche. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CurRRENT BioGRAPHY. Monthly issues, $4 a 
year (U.S. and Canada); foreign, $6. 
Yearbooks, $6 each (U.S. and Canada); 
foreign, $8. 

THE SoUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK. Howell 
Davies, ed. 35th annual edition, 1958- 
1959. Over 900 pages. $3. 

YEARBOOK AND GuIDE TO EAsT AFRICA. 
A. Gordon-Brown, F.R.G.S., ed. 1959. 
$3. 

YEARBOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
ArFrica. A. Gordon-Brown, F.R.G.S., ed. 
1959. $3. 











Visitors 

Recent guests of The Wilson Company have 
included: 

A. A. Paradis, assistant secretary in charge of 
corporate work, American Airlines, Inc.; and author 
of a book on careers in library service to be pub- 
lished by McKay in the fall of 1959. 

Bertha Frick, associate professor, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service, and compiler of 
the Sears List of Subject Headings. 

John Rowe, educational director, Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

Elizabeth R. Lincoln, reference librarian, and 
Hazel T. Van Voorhees, cataloger, Verona, N.]J., 
Public Library. 

Yutaka Kobayashi, chief of the investivation 
section of the Japan Information Center of Science 
and Technology, Tokoyo. 


Staff 


President Howard Haycraft is serving for the 
second year as Publishing Division chairman in 
the New York Public Library fund appeal. (See 
“Month at Random”’ note.) 

Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B, Colburn 
has been appointed chairman of the Dewey Award 
jury of the American Library Association. 


Essay and General 
Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay and 
General Literature Index, published by The H. W. 
Wilson Company. To be supplemented by neu 
titles each month. 


BEARDSLEY, M. C. Aesthetics. Harcourt 1958 
$9.50 

CHASE, STUART. Some Things Worth Knowing. 
Harper 1958 $3.95 

CHESTERTON, G. K. Lunacy and Letters. Ed. by 
D. Collins. Sheed & Ward 1958 $3 

EIsELEY, L. Darwin's Century. Doubleday 1958 $5 

HARVARD UNIveRSITy. Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library and Collection, Washington, D.C. 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, no. 12. Ed. by the 
Committee on Publications. Harvard University 


Press 1958 $10 
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HERRMANN, PAUL. Great Age of Discovery. Har- 
per 1958 $6 

HouTcHENs, C. W. ed. English Romantic Poets 
and Essayists. Modern Language Association of 
America 1957 

LATHAM, EARL, ed. Philosophy and Policies of 
Woodrow Wilson. University of Chicago Press 
1958 $5 

LATTIMORE, RICHMOND. Poetry of Greek Tragedy. 
Johns Hopkins Press 1958 $3.50 

Key, A. H. ed. Foundations of Freedom in the 
American Constitution. Harper 1958 $3.50 

McCurpy, CHARLES, ed. Modern Art; a pictorial 
anthology, by A. L. Chanin and others. Mac- 
millan (NY) 1958 $9.50 

MENCKEN, H. L. Bathtub Hoax and Other Blasts 
and Bravos. Ed. by R. McHugh. Knopf 1958 
$4.50 

Moore, BARRINGTON. Political Power and Social 
Theory. Harvard University Press 1958 $4.50 

MoseELEy, Harpwick, ed. Romance of North 
America. Houghton 1958 $5 

Proust, MARCEL. On Art and Literature, 1896- 
1919. Tr. by Sylvia Townsend Warner. Me- 
ridian Books 1958 $6 (Greenwich editions) 

ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. Essays and Studies 1957; 
being volume ten of the new series of essays 
and studies collected for the English Association 
by Margaret Willy. Transatlantic 1957 $3.25 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 377) 

The board of trustees elected at that meeting in- 
cludes two members from each of the three counties 
plus five members at large. It is planned that the 
same level and scope of service which has been 
rendered to the North Country area since 1948 by 
the State Regional Library Service Center will be 
maintained. 

The San Bernardino County Library, California, 
announces that “large oversize catalog cards are 
available to community librarians who want to in- 
struct older children in the types of catalog cards 
found in branch catalogs.” A number of other 
county libraries use slides for this purpose. 

The same library reports that in connection with 
“rodeo days,” the Barstow Women’s Club offered 
chances on a burro to raise money to help furnish 
the new branch library building. Some people 
bought tickets with the provision they wouldn't 
have to accept the burro if they won! 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 380) 

Tom Sawyer and, when given it, grasping gladly 
this wonderful work by Mark Twain, which has 
already passed through many children’s hands. The 
titles of such books as Greenwood's Little Raga- 
muffin and Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's 
Cabin can be seen in the card of any junior-grader 
while senior-graders read with great interest books 
by Archibald Cronin, Mitchell Wilson, Upton Sin- 
clair, Graham Green... . 

Do you have any difficulty in detecting the source 
of each quotation, Library of Congress or Russian 
Embassy? Even my sixth graders proved good 
detectives ! 
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ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


(Continued from page 373) 

foreign languages and in other studies related to 
the areas in which these languages are spoken. 
Upon approval of applications, the Office of Edu- 
cation will enter into contracts with the institutions 
for establishment and operation of the institutes 
and centers. Institutions will pay half the costs of 
establishing and operating the centers. There are 
no specific matching requirements for the language 
institutes. 

Title II—“Loans to College Students” will pro- 
vide funds to public and to nonprofit private col- 
leges and universities for long-term student loan 
funds to enable needy and able students to complete 
their higher education. Up to one-half of any loan 
is cancelled for service as a full-time teacher in a 
public elementary or secondary school in a state. 
The act authorizes an appropriation of $47.5 mil- 
lion during the current fiscal year, of which $6 
million was appropriated initially. Since school 
librarians are certificated as teachers in almost all 
states, these student loans may be interpreted as 
available to prospective school librarians. Colleges 
and universities will be required to provide $1 for 
every $9.00 received in Federal funds. Assuming 
that the loans would average about $600 per stu- 
dent, approximately 11,000 federally-supported 
loans could be made under the amount appropriated 
for the first fiscal year. 

Title IV—‘“Graduate Fellowships.” This pro- 
gram will encourage and assist in the expansion 
and improvement of facilities for graduate educa- 
tion (probably at the doctoral level) to increase the 
supply of well-trained college and university teach- 
ers; 1,000 fellowships are authorized during the 
current fiscal year and 1,500 during each of the 
3 succeeding years. 

The provisions of title VII, “New Educational 
Media,” will be of tremendous interest to educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country and 
should be of interest to all librarians. This title 
will provide for research and experimentation in 
the educational uses of television, motion pictures, 
radio, and related media; it will also provide for 
the dissemination of information on these media to 
State and local educational organizations. Private 
agencies may participate in this program. Appoint- 
ment of the advisory committee is expected shortly. 
$3 million was authorized in fiscal 1959, $5 million 
in 1960. 

Title X—“Improvement of Statistical Services.” 
This title is designed to help the states improve the 
accuracy, speed, and scope of their statistical serv- 
ices so that nationwide data on the condition and 
progress of education will be greatly improved. 
The use of funds will be determined by each state 
plan but it is possible for such state programs to 
includes the improvement of statistics for school 
and college and university libraries and public 
libraries. 


GERMAINE KRETTEK 





HANDY KEY TO YOUR 
“NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS” 
1925-58 
SUBJECT AND PICTURE 
LOCATER 


Locates all subjects rors 4 in preferential 
order by issues; extent of coverage and 
types of illustration noted. 


Single copy prepaid, or quantity rate—$1 
Single copy, if billed—$1.50 


C. S. Underhill « 


Box 253 
Newark, New York 








Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


105 Fifth Av. Nw York 3. N. Y. 











@ 1958 Edition NOW Ready 
OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by Wilma Bennett 
Alphabetical _ fields-of-work es. (270) | _and cross 
references (501) and § H (58). 
Use on ANY SIZE folders. List of a. ~ Bibliog- 
raphy. Leaflet listing headings by school subject. 
829 gummed labels. $10. postpaid 
2823 Gage Avenue. 


Sterling Powers Publishing Co. Huntinaton Park 2, Caiif. 








We can supply many 


OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print tities from 
of severai hundred 

B @ ti K 7 our comprehensive stock 
AFNER. thousand volumes— 

a yo oe others through our efi- 


International Booksellers client search services, 
31 East Tenth Street here and abroad. Ne 
New York 3, N.Y. charge for searching. 














OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, etc. . >). Want lists invited. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 


23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N.Y. 





SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
and search service, guaranteed by 25 





years of Gueertenes 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York if, N.Y. 





THOUGHTS 


Today s PROBLEMS 


AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Materiali—Complete Text of Speeches 
since 1935 


indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 


First 24 Volumes 
87 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
. New York 36, N. Y. 


$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 





JANUARY 1959 
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BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for estab- 
lished county service in Midwest agricultural 
county of 30,000. Headquarters at Circleville, 
pop. 11,000, 30 minutes from Columbus. Cul- 
tural and educational advantages of the capi- 
tal city and the benefits of small town life. 
Living conditions pleasant and costs com- 
paratively low. Library school graduate, 
salary up to $4,000 rate per year depending 
on qualifications. 3-weeks’ vacation, sick 
leave, retirement plan. New modern book- 
mobile with staff of three. Excellent oppor- 
tunity to gain experience and develop admin- 
istrative ability. No cataloging. Write Mrs. 
Enid Denham, Librarian. Pickaway County 
District Public Library, Circleville, Ohio. 





CATALOGER. To assume cataloging for 
an air-conditioned public library 
branches, book budget $20,000. Working con- 
to 


Grandview 


with five 


Salary applicant. 


Public 


ditions excellent. suit 


Contact Librarian, Heights 


Library, Columbus 12, Ohio 





CATALOGER to be in charge of processing 
books for bookmobiles. Supervision of three 
Position open January 1, 
$4056-$5096 Apply to 


Augusta, 


clerical assistants. 


1959. Salary range 
State Librarian, Maine State Library, 


Maine. 





LIBRARIAN, 


shore; experience and degree, to plan expan- 


for public library, Conn. 


sion in growing community. Unusual oppor- 
tunity for able and ambitious person. Write 
DG, c/o Wilson Bulletin. 


30x Library 





LIBRARY DIRECTOR vacancy; salary 
$725-$835 per month; liberal policy on vacation, 
sick leave, pension; medical and other fringe 
benefits. This position is one of 13 department 
heads under supervision of the City Manager, 
and has direction over 53 employees, 200,000 
volume library with two branches. Considerable 
progressively responsible experience in pro- 
fessional library work including supervision of 
professional library personnel; graduation from 
a college or university with degree in library 
science. Apply by Jan. 17, 1959. LeRoy J. 
Brenneman, Personnel Director, City Hall, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 





OPPORTUNITY for varied experience as 
Junior Children’s Librarian in active library of 
100,000 vols. 35 minutes from New York City. 
Starting salary to $600. 5th year L. S. degree 
required. 35 hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement system, social security, health 
plan. Dep't. head is Dutton award winner with 
wide experience. Stimulating county organiza- 
tion of school and children’s librarians. Public 


Library, White Plains, N.Y 








INDEX 


TO ADVERTISERS 
A 


2nd cover 
341 
34! 


Abingdon Press . 
Apex Paper Box Corp. 
American Museum of Natural History 


Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
British Information Services 
Bro-Dart Industries .. 


383 
338 
337 


328 
342 
383 


Christopher Publishing House 
Collier & Son, P. F. . 
Colonial Book Service 


Demco Library Supplies 335 


Gaylord Bros. 323 


Index Publishing Co. 338 


Junior Reviewers 324 


Marador Corp. 
Mitten's Display Letters 
Mutual Aids 

s 


Seven Bookhunters 

Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 

Sterling Powers Publishing Co. 
U 

Underhill, C. S. 


University Microfilms 


383 
3rd cover 
v 


Vital Speeches of the Day 383 





REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy and 
progressive library on North Shore. Library 
degree required. Salary $4500 to $5400 de- 
pending upon experience. Month's vacation, 
sick leave, and retirement benefits. Apply 
Joseph M. Pollock, Librarian, Highland 
Park Public Library, Highland Park, Illinois 





SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in 
library serving capital city of 25,000. Should 
have library training approved college. Prefer 
degree, experience. Salary open. Would be 
directly responsible to city library board. Write 
Mrs. John Willard, Secretary, Library Board, 
Helena, Montana. 





THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


in 


Good 


needs professional assistants for work 
reference, cataloging and_ circulation. 
promotional opportunities in a busy metropolitan 
Library. Salaries range from $4080 to $4560 
for fifth vear degree and from $3780 to $4260 
for fourth vear degree, depending on experience. 
Write to W. B. Wood, Assistant Director, St. 
Louis Public Library, 1301 Olive St., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 
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Qout-of-Print Books 
NOW RE-PUBLISHED 


“Want Lists” readily 
handled by new 
U-M service 


Most published books—new 
and old—are now available for 
your library at reasonable cost. 

University Microfilms 
*“O-P books’’ program com- 
bines microfilm enlargement 
with Xerography printing on 
book paper to deliver paper- 
bound or casebound books for 
your shelves. 


Typical Recent Releases Ready for Sale 


Boyer, CHARLES SUMNER. The diatoma- 
ceae of Philadelphia and vicinity. Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott, 1916 OP 17 $14.10 
BRIDGMAN, W. P. The nature of thermody- 
namics. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 
1943 OP 219 $7.95 

Linton, CALVIN D. How to write report 
N.Y. Harper, 1954 OP 68 $8.20 

NEWMAN, HENRY WISE. Acute alcoholic 
intoxication. Stanford, Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1941, OP 5 $7.30 

PooLe, MARY ELIZABETH. Documents of- 
fice classification to 1958. Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 1958 OP 16 $50.00 
SWEET, WILLIAM WARREN. Revivalism in 
America; its origin, growth and decline. 


N.Y., Scribner, 1944 OP 7 $6.95 


Wiiks,S.S. Mathematical statistics. Prince- 
ton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1943 OP 57 
$15.45 


ITTELSON, WILLIAM H. The Ames demon- 
strations in per eption; a guide to the ir con- 
struction and use. Princeton, Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1952 OP 53 $3.85 

PENDRAY, EpwarpD. The coming age of 
rocket power. (First edition) Harper, 1945 


OP 150 $8.05 


BAKKE, FE. Wicur. Bonds of organization; 
an appraisal of corporate human re lations. 


N.Y. Harper, 1950 OP 123 $8.25 
GESELL, ARNOLD. The retarded child; how to 
help him. Bloomington, IIl., Public School 
Publishing Company OP 211 $3.70 


These are but a few of the hundreds of titles now available. 
Send your “‘want list’’ for collating with others (give author, 
title, publisher, date)—or write for complete O-P book list. 














UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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The New 1959 
REFERENCE SHELF 


VOLUME 31 
What Is The Reference Shelf... ? 


A series of six books published annually. REFERENCE SHELF books 
measure approximately 514x8 and contain about 200 pages each. 


HULPUNEYEOUOVONEU ENED SEOEO REDON ODOMENO NOE ANON ENERO HON 


ULL 


REFERENCE SHELF titles are skillfully edited reprints of articles and 
speeches by outstanding authorities—journalists, scholars, government 
officials, etc.—dealing with the background and the pros-and-cons of 
vital topics and issues of the day. 


Six new titles are added each year and are mailed to subscribers as 
published. The REFERENCE SHELF is now in its 3lst year of publication. 
It is widely used by high school and college students, teachers, debaters 
and discussion groups. 


a 


THE Two GERMANIES 
THE INDEPENDENT FEDERAL AGENCIES 
CANADA 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES 1957-1958 
N.U.E.A. HIGH ScHOOL DEBATE Topic For 1959 
(SixtH TITLE To BE ANNOUNCED LATER) 


ULL 


. , The price for REFERENCE SHELF books is now $2.50 
Price: each. Annual subscription to the REFERENCE SHELF 
is $10—a saving of $5 for all six books. 


Subscribe Now. .. Save Yourself $5... ! 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue ° New York City 52 
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